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Travel News in Years —— 


FOR SUMMER TRAVEL (iAmy¢ 


to CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY 


from LOS ANGELES and PORTLAND re 
\ 


SALT LAKE CITY 


BOULDER DAM 


ERE’S Exciting News for millions 

of Americans! This summer you 
can travel in the cool comfort of air 
conditioned buses from Los Angeles, 
Portland and Spokane to Chicago, 
Kansas City and Denver via Salt Lake 
City (see map above)! 

Summer heat stops at the door. 
Patented mechanical air conditioning 
equipment filters, deodorizes, cools 
and circulates all air entering the 
bus. From the moment you step in- 
side the coach until you step outside 
again, you enjoy the refreshing stimu- 
lation of the spring-like atmosphere— 
not too cold, not too warm — just 
right for the most pleasant trip ever. 
Hay fever sufferers will especially 
appreciate the quick relief afforded 
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by dust-free, pollen-free air. Thermo- 
static control keeps the temperature 
constantly at the proper level. 


This new system is used exclu- 
sively on Chicago and North Western, 
Interstate and Union Pacific buses — 
the first fleet of buses to be equipped 
with air conditioning. It provides an- 
other important reason for traveling 
the famous Overland Route—shortest 
highway between California and 
Chicago. Add a lot of extra pleasure 
to summer trips at no extra cost —- 
going east by air conditioned bus. 


For complete information, see your 
local Interstate or Union Pacific bus 
agent — or write to Interstate Transit 
Lines, Omaha, Neb. 


new Super-Coaches recently 
in service. All are now 
air conditioned. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


Catherine Irvan, Technical High School, Oakland 


Beagty last June, the first passen- 
ger vessel ever to sail direct from Oak- 
land to South America carried 20 en- 
thusiastic members of a tour sponsored 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

A 17,000-mile jaunt by boat, train, 
bus, steamer, and even horseback — 
down the Pacific, across the Equator, 
through the Chilean Lakes, over the 
Andes, across the pampas, up the At- 
lantic and the Caribbean Sea, through 
the Canal and home. 


The trip carried us as far below the 
Equator as San Francisco is above— 
south, indeed, of the southernmost tip 
of Africa—and as far east of New 
York as San Francisco is west. All four 
seasons were experienced. 

The west coast of Peru and of Chile is 
very arid and the towns quite primitive. 
Buenaventura, Colombia, with its 3% white 
population, has considerable rainfall, how- 
ever, so is quite tropical. Our arrival was 
hailed by the American Consul and his very 
homesick wife. 

Around the filthy market-place, natives 
were hewing their crude canoes and paddles 
by hand from logs. In a native school in a 
dark shack, little boys were learning by 
rote. We took a launch down the Rio Dulce 
into the jungle. The natives burning char- 
coal on the banks swarmed into their canoes 
(after struggling into some clothes) and 
paddled out to eye us curiously. 

After crossing the Equator and being pre- 
sented with our certificates by Father Nep- 
tune, our first port was Chimbote, Peru, 
where the rain never falls. At a Peruvian 
cotton port, Chancai, the school for Indian 
children is utterly lacking in books and 
equipment, but the Japanese school nearby 
has even an auditorium and stage properties. 
The most impressive sight here was the mil- 
lions of guano birds on the white cliffs. 
Guano represents more wealth than the gold 
of the Incas. 

Our first real city was Lima, Peru, with 
250,000 inhabitants. The immense Cathedral 
houses under glass the yellow, dusty skeleton 
of Pizzaro, the fatal gunshot wound visible 
in his skull. In the fascinating Museum are 
seen pre-Inca mummies, the humble buried 


crouching in baskets, the rulers upright as 
befitted their station. 
Here at San Marcos, oldest university in 


the Americas, Peruvian statesmen have al- 


ways been trained. The Methodists have a 
modern and attractive girls high school of 
which they may well be proud. There seems 
to be no middle class, though the govern- 
ment is replacing the hovels of the poor with 
neat, sanitary apartment-houses. 

As we were in Lima on July Fourth, we 
drove through the attractive modernistic sub- 
urb of Miraflores to attend an elaborate tea 
given by the American Ambassador and his 
wife. How we relished the sweets from 
home! We were faring well, however; deli- 
cious filet mignon was absurdly cheap. 

Mollendo, Peru, is chiefly interesting on 
account of the way one lands. The water 
is always rough here, so passengers are 
swung ashore in a chair. The advertised 
“double feature movie” means that the house 
is emptied after the first picture and one 
must pay a second admission to see the sec- 
ond film. The feature is interrupted at the 
most exciting points for vaudeville acts. 

Arica, on the border, was won from Peru 
by Chile. It is nothing over which to fight, 
now that the nitrate industry languishes. At 
the market huge albacore were being butch- 
ered for cuts; swordfish, seaweed and heads 
of sheep were for sale. A herd of llamas 
grazed nearby. At Iquique were smartly-uni- 
formed traffic officers, but absolutely no 
traffic. 


W: stepped ashore at Valparaiso, Chile, 
into midwinter. The Humboldt Current 
sweeps along from the South Pole and causes 
the cool weather we encountered on the west 
coast, even when crossing the Equator. Inci- 
dentally, the most interesting “school” I vis- 
ited here was the large gambling Casino at 
the seaside resort of Vina del Mar, where a 
school for croupiers was in full swing with 
several hundred young men in attendance. 

A great many Germans have settled in 
“Valpo,” but few North Americans. Our 
usurping of the term “American” is justly 
resented. The A B C's of South American 
progress are: Argentine, Brazil and Chile. 
Uruguay, on the basis, should begin with 
the D. 

After an interesting ride of a hundred 
miles up a 2500-foot grade we dropped into 
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a picturesque valley where charming San- 
tiago nestles at the base of the magnificent 
Andean Cordillera. Our sight-seeing was 
varied by a luncheon at which we were the 
guests of the American Club, a group of 
American-born business men and diplomatic 
attaches. They were pathetically glad to see 
us, and made a big fuss over the American 
women. The entire American colony com- 
prises only about 300 persons. South America 
is emphatically a man’s world, and woman's 
place is decidedly in the background. 

On a rainy afternoon in Santiago I fared 
forth in my transparent cellophane raincoat 
—and paralyzed traffic. I was so stared at, 
laughed at, followed and talked about that 
I retired in confusion to my hotel. 

At Santiago I visited a private English 
school conducted by Mr. Robert Elmore and 
wife. It is quite modern and adequate, ex- 
cept that the funds ran out somewhere be- 
tween the dining-room and the kitchen, with 
the result that waiters convey the meals 
through a tunnel the length of the campus. 

From Santiago we continued south by 
train to Orsorno, thence several days 
through the Andes via lake steamer, bus, 
and rail. Finally we were obliged to go over 
Rosales Pass on horseback with gaucho 
guides during a furious, beautiful snow- 
storm, with snow up to our stirrups. The 
trip to the east coast ended with a 36-hour 
ride over the rich but dreary pampas in a 
cold, dirty train which deposited us, by way 
of dazzling contrast, in the magnificent city 
of Buenos Aires. 

How we reveled in the luxury of the City 
Hotel with radios in our rooms and splendid 
meals, with grand opera at the famous Colon 
Theatre. It is a bustling, ultra-modern city, 
prosperous and ornate, even to the attrac: 
tively tiled and lighted subways. The very 
sidewalks are decorative: black and white 
marble mosaic in disconcerting, weaving pat- 
terns, each block featuring a different de- 
sign. 

Buenos Aires is entirely man-made, lack- 
ing the superb setting of Santiago and Rio 
de Janero. A hundred years ago it was a 
group of shacks on a flat plain, but as wealth 
rolled in from the pampas, artists and archi- 
tects were imported to build a city without 
regard to cost. All the school children, by 
the way, even boys up to ten, wear white 
pinafores. 

Ten days of fascinating sight-seeing in- 
cluded the unique Recoleta Cemetery, the 
most expensive land in the city, where every 
rich Argentino hopes to be buried. Passing 
the famous polo grounds and race track 
(and the painted pigeons), we took our 
river steamer for an overnight trip across 
the La Plata to delightful Montevideo with 
its charming beaches and hotels, its Crandon 
Institute and its model prison. 


Santos, Brazil, spells coffee. A flaming 
tropical dawn accompanied our arrival at 
the modern wharf where vessels were lined 
up three deep waiting their turn at the elec 
tric loading-cranes. We could see mounds of 
surplus coffee burning on the hills. Coffee 
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ON YOUR 
WAY 


BE among the first to see the gigantic 
Columbia Icefield this summer. Cen- 
turies old, hundreds of feet deep and 
Slue-white in color, it is the climax of a 
new alpine drive through the world’s 
largest national park. 

Between scenic tours, your stay at 
luxurious Jasper Park Lodge will include 
golf on a championship course, swimming, 
canoeing, tennis, trail riding and nightly 
entertainment. Rates are $7.00 a day 
upward, with meals. 


Ask about the we cae aes cenit 
iggest all-around vacation” 
TRIANGLE —2 eae a palatial steam- 
er through the sea-gorges of 
TOUR the Inside Passage; 3 days 
through sky-scraping Cana- 
dian Rockies; anda stop-over 
for play at Jasper Park Lodge. 
Ask today for scenic folders, 
All-Expense tours from Van- 
couver, and the fare from 
your home city. 
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Everywhere in Canada 


SAN FRANCISCO: 648 Market Street, SUtter 1321 
LOS ANGELES: 607 So. Grand Ave., TRinity 5751 


which is served down here isn't considered 
good unless a drop makes a bead and is 
strong enough to stand alone! 

A trip by steep cog-road hanging over a 
tropical jungle brought us to beautiful Sao 
Paulo, where our sight-seeing ran the gamut 
from the orchid farm with its hundreds of 
exotic blooms, to the horribly fascinating 
snake farm at Butantan, where we saw 
venom extracted from deadly reptiles to be 
used in making the serum which has so 
sharply decreased the dreadful mortality 
from snakebite among Brazilian farmers. 


Though we stopped at Pernambuco, the 
eastern tip of Brazil, everything was an anti- 
climax after Rio de Janeiro. Even after San 
Francisco, Naples, and Hongkong, I was un- 
prepared for the fantastic, incredibly lovely 
harbor of Rio. Never shall I forget the 
splendor of that gorgeous sunset from the 
top of Sugar Loaf where we lingered until 
the lights flashed on, outlining all the palm- 
bordered beaches and the jagged skyline 
above the city. 


As the harbor lights receded, the scene 
was dominated by the heroic statue on Cor- 
covado Peak of the Christ, illuminated by 
indirect floodlights until it seemed a veritable 
apparition from Heaven with the benedic- 
tion of outstretched arms. Of the entire 
cruise around South America, that is my 
most precious memory. 


8 co ES 
A Tour of Japan 


Frereen women high school teachers 
from the United States and Canada are to 
be entertained in a tour of Japan this sum- 
mer, as guests of Board of Tourist Industry, 
Japanese Government Railways, according to 
announcement by I. Ohya, resident repre- 
sentative at Los Angeles of Board of Tourist 
Industry, with offices in Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. 

The teachers who are to be selected must 
be active instructors in accredited high 
schools and recommended by their local 
school authorities and must never before 
have been in Japan. Result of the selection 
is to be made known May 20. 

Cities from which one teacher each is 
selected are Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Dallas or Houston, Tex., 
New Orleans, St. Louis, Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Philadelphia, Boston, New York, Hono- 
lulu, Vancouver, and one either from Ot- 
tawa, Toronto or Montreal. 

Each successful candidate pays her own 
way to the port of departure, a reduced 
fare across the Pacific and personal expenses. 
The Japanese hosts defray the traveling ex- 
penses while in Japan. 

One group sails June 19 from Los An- 
geles and June 22 from San Francisco on 
the Chichibu Maru, arriving at Yokohama 
July 6 and returning August 17 on the 
Taiyo Maru from Yokohama. Another group 
sails on the Hikawa Maru from Seattle June 
20 and Vancouver June 21, arriving in Yo- 
kohama July 4 and returning August 19 on 
the Heian Maru from Yokohama. 


Scenic 
Historic 
Romantic 





CIRCLE 
LAND CRUISES 


Don E. Hillman 
Tour Management 


gs WHEN AND HOW 


Frequent and timely departures. Membership 
sensibly limited to congenial numbers. Our an- 
nual summer Mexico program offers I! varied 
itineraries. One of these expertly planned tours 
will fit your purse and purpose. There is always 
one best in everything—''R.-W." hold its "blue 
ribbon" for intelli- 
gently arranged tours 
and the faithful per- 
formance of their pro- 
visions. 


Independent itinerar- 
ies and estimates are 
submitted on request 
and without obligation. 


m GRAND COLONIAL TOUR 


AN EXCLUSIVE 
“RAYMOND-WHITCOMB" OFFERING 


33 points of interest 
4500 miles 

1100 miles of side trips 
700 miles by auto 

Only 5% of tour retraced 





A comprehensive journey embracing the 
principal metropolitan and provincial sec- 
tions of Mexico. A spectacular itinerary 
through Tequila, Guadalajara, Chapala, 
Guadalupe, Acolman, Cordoba, Fortin, 
Tuxpango, Orizaba, Tehuacan, Puebla, 
Cholula, San Martin, Xochimilco, Cuer- 
navaca, Taxco, and the eleven newly dis- 
covered Tarascan villages, etc. 

YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO CONSIDER 

A TOUR TO MEXICO UNTIL YOU 

HAVE INSPECTED THE ITINERARY OF 

THIS OUTSTANDING TOUR BARGAIN. 


CONVENIENT SUMMER DEPARTURES 
WITH LIMITED MEMBERSHIP. 


gw FREE BROCHURES 


Our novel Multimaps describing |! varied 
tours to Mexico will save you time and 
expense. Complete University of Mexico 
Summer School Catalogue and illustrated 
"Side Trip'’ booklets available. Any or 
all mailed free of charge. 


See your Travel Agent or 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


INCORPORATED OF CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 
523 West 6th Street 
MI-9464 


SAN FRANCISCO 
316 Post Street 
SU-5882 





$ 


PRINCESS 
GURY 


ASK 


Land of mystery and romance, 
LA of totem poles and Indians, 
me of vast glaciers and towerin 
~ peaks, of Gold Rush relics ee 
daylight twenty hours long! Go 
early, when weather is at its 
finest, with nature lavishing her 
orgeous colors on flowers, 
oliage and skies ... when there 
is more elbow room on ships! 


Luxurious Princess liners brin 
ocean smartness to the sheltered, isienddoued 
Inside Passage . . . 2000 miles of cruising mem- 
orable alike for exquisite scenery and excellent 
ship service ...and for historic ports of call: 
Alert Bay, Prince Rupert, Ketchikan, Wrangell, 
Taku Glacier, Juneau and Skagway . . . with time 
at Skagway for sidetrips to Whitehorse and the 
Yukon in the real “deep” North! 


FARES from Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle: 
9-Day Cruises, $95 up; 11-Day Cruises on the 
Princess Charlotte (from Vancouver June 22 and 
July 4) via Sitka and Skagway, $115 up. Meals 
and berth included except at Skagway. Prompt 
reservations are advisable; last year all space was 
sold out early. 


See Lake Louise and Banff in the 
Canadian Rockies; a spectacular 
low-cost side trip from Vancouver. 


6 4 
®Eatesy TRY 


SEE LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT OR ANY 
CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICE, INCLUDING: 
Los Angeles, 621 S. Grand Ave.; San Francisco, 152 
Geary Street; Vancouver, 434 Hastings Street W.; 
Spokane, Old Nat'l Bank Bldg.; Tacoma, 1113 Pacific 
Ave.; Seattle, 1320 Fourth Ave.; Portland: 626 
S.W. Broadway; Victoria, 1102 Government Street. 
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NEA SUMMER MEETING 


THE SUMMER CONVENTION OF NEA, NEW YORK CITY, JUNE 26-JULY 1 


Phorm an absence of 22 years from 
America’s metropolis, the National Edu- 
cation Association takes its 76th annual 
convention to New York. 


Thousands of Western teachers will 
include the convention in their summer 
vacation itineraries or make their pres- 
ence at the convention incidental to 
their attendance at one of the many 
summer schools in New York City and 
its environs. 


Convention plans provide special op- 
portunities for tours of New York 
which range from the Sleepy Hollow 
country of Washington Irving to the 
Statue of Liberty, impressive colossus 


of the New World. 


In opportunities for entertainment 
and for contacts with the cultural 
achievements of the world, New York 
City has no equal. Stage and screen, 
museum and concert hall, towering sky- 


Have YOU 
discovered 


scrapers, the palaces of radio, merchan- 
dise marts, cathedrals and universities 
attract city visitors to the total of mil- 
lions every year. 


The formal sessions will close on Thurs- 
day afternoon at the New York World's 
Fair ground, where Mrs. Franklin D. Roose- 
velt will preside at a program featuring in- 
ternational relations. Ambassadors from some 
of the principal nations of the world will 
participate. This program will give the teach- 
ers a preview of one of the greatest spec- 
tacles which has ever been planned as a 
worlds’ fair. 


Convention sessions will begin with the 
Sunday evening vesper services. Sunday 
evening the teachers will be entertained at 
a special concert. At an early session, Super- 
intendent Harold G. Campbell of New York 
City will describe America’s largest city 
school system, which employs more than 
32,000 teachers and enrolls a student body 
considerably in excess of one million. 


Among convention speakers for whose ap- 
pearance arrangements are completed is Leo 
Wolman of the National Bureau of Eco- 


CANADA 


A thousand varied thrills await you, from sea-level to sky-high 
peaks, in Canada, the United States’ “Friendly Neighbor’’! The 
delightful Evergreen Playground and stupendous Canadian 
es co form a wonderland ofscenery,sport andall-’ round vaca- 
tion adventure at low cost. Wherever you go, experienced world 
travelers say: “Choose A Canadian Pacific Hotel or Lodge!” 


CANADIAN ROCKIES LODGES 


$5.00 per day with meals. Rustic 
cabins at Yoho Valley, Lake Waprta, 
Lake O’Hara, Radium Hot Springs 
and other scenic points in the 
Canadian Rockies. Sports clothing 
the thing at all times. Season June 
18 to September 10. 


EMPRESS HOTEL . Victoria 


$5.00 upward. A favorite hostelry 
that’s a bie of Old England set on 
the inner harbor, portal of Vancou- 
ver Island! Yachting, seaand stream 
fishing, swimming, year-long golf. 
Open all year. 


BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL . Bantt 


$6.50 upward. In the heart of the 
Canadian Rockies, a baronial hotel- 
estate. Mountain climbing, bathing, 
hot sulphur springs, fishing, boat- 
ing. America’s finest mountain golf 
course. Season June 4 to Sept. 12. 


EMERALD LAKE CHALET . Field 


$7.00 with meals. Paneled cabins, 
covered verandas, electric lights, 
hot and cold running water. Spa- 
cious clubhouse. Season June 11 
to September 12. 


HARRISON HOT SPRINGS 


$6.00 upward, with meals. On Har- 
rison Lake at the foot of the famous 
Cariboo Trail, winding through 
Fraser River Canyon to Lake Louise 
and Banff. Open all year. (Owned 
and operated by the Harrison Hot 
Springs Co., Ltd.). 


( Q ic HOTELS 


GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


HOTEL VANCOUVER. Vancouver 


$5.00 upward. The North Pacific’s 
largest hotel, viewing beautiful 
Strait of Georgia, with golf, fishing, 
steamer excursions, splendid bath- 
ing beaches. Open all year. 


CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE 


Lake Louise « $6.50 upward. Onex- 
quisite Lake Louise. Swiss guides 
and Alpine climbing, trails, swim- 
ming, boating, fishing. Season 
June 11 to September 12. 


eo 


WORLD'S 


Special Family and Long-Stay Rates 


To lengthen your vacation you can 
save time traveling by rail. If you 
plan to drive, ask for ‘Motor to 
Canada”’ and other literature at any 
Auto Club Office or Travel Bureau 
or see Canadian Pacific, 152 Geary 
St., San Francisco; 621 So. Grand 
Ave., Los Angeles; 434 Hastings 
St. W., Vancouver; Old Nat'l Bank 
Bldg., Spokane; 1113 Pacific Ave., 
Tacoma; 1320 Fourth Ave., Seattle; 
626 S. W . Broadway, Portland; 1102 
Government St. Victoria. 
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nomic Research, who will speak on Labor 
and Research. 

What the arts, including music, literature, 
sculpture, contribute to world citizenship; 
how science, how recreation influence world 
citizenship are among prominent convention 
topics related to the responsibility of educa- 
tion in promoting good-will and a coopera- 
tive spirit among the nations. 

One session of the convention will be de- 
voted to a symposium of organizations inter- 
ested in education. At this session Dean 
William F. Russell, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, will preside. Life mem- 
bers, whose dues have made possible the 
seven-story home of the profession, which 
houses the headquarters staff in Washington, 
will celebrate the tenth annual family re- 


This SUMMER 


union at the life membership dinner on 
Monday evening. 

Education by radio will be a feature of 
this convention, held in the world’s radio 
capital, with key stations participating in 
demonstrations of various types of educa- 
tional programs on the air. 

Mayor LaGuardia will welcome conven- 
tion visitors, and is making extensive prepa- 
rations for their entertainment. 


Personally Conducted, All-Expense 
SUMMER TOUR to 


JAPAN and CHINA 


Peking on the Itinerary 


N.Y.K. Liner across Pacific. Safe, comfort- 
able travel assured in Orient... From $487 
Write for Folder 
MISS NATALIE LA PIKE 
700 Stevenson Street, Visalia, California 
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GO VACATION VOYAGING AMIDST 
MIGHT and MAGNIFICENCE 


@ FOR A GLORIOUS, thrilling, inspiring vacation this summer 
enjoy a Yacht Party Cruise to Alaska. 


Eleven days of delightful adventuring! 2,000 miles of glam- 
orous cruising! And the cost is no greater than that of an ordinary 


vacation! 


You cruise the land-locked Inside Passage —“An Aisle of Isles” 


ROUND TRIP CRUISE 


Seattle to Sitka and 
return, with berth & 
meals included: 


—on a modern Northland cruise ship. There’s music with your meals, 
dancing, deck sports. You visit quaint and colorful cities and come 
face to face with titanic Taku Glacier. You enjoy nature at her best, 
in her most lavish mood, the might and magnificence which is Alaska. 


The smart, modern Northland cruise-ship is your home for the 
complete round trip. No hotel bills to pay. And the round trip cruise 
fares includle your berth and meals. Nothing additional to buy, or 
pay for. 


Yacht Party cruises leave Seattle every Friday throughout the 
season May to September inclusive, but, as they are extremely popu- 
lar, early reservations are advisable. See your local railroad or tourist 
agent today for illustrated, descriptive folder, or use the coupon 
below. 


Cruises from Seattle every Friday. Get free literature TODAY! 


NORTHLAND TRANSPORTATION CO., Room 2, Pier 5, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Please send me your free Alaska vacation folder. 


NAME___ 
SS ee a a ee 
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See the 
Pacific Northwest 


ett PARK 


at top—Many-Glacier Hotel 


on your way EAST 


® Get more for your 
vacation time and money. Travel in 
air-conditioned comfort on Great 
Northern Railway's luxurious Empire 
Builder train. See Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Victoria—3 great 
dams: Bonneville, Grand Coulee and 
Ft. Peck. Visit Rainier National Park 
and Mt. Baker National Forest. And, 
by all means, plan to spend some 
time in Glacier National Park—the 
perfect vacation spot. If your time is 
limited, an all-expense tour enables 
you to see the Park at small cost. 


ConsultA.L.Scott,Gen'l Agt. 
679 Market St., San Francisco 
or 
W. E. McCormick, Gen’l Agt. 
605 Central Bldg., Los Angeles 


MAIL COUPON TODA -- 


I am interested in a trip to 
Please send me information. 





- JUST OUT! 


Southern Pacific's New 
Summer Travel Guide 


Henr’s a brand new folder to help you plan your summer trip east. It’s 
filled with news about low fares and pictures of the new trains you'll ride 
and the things you'll see. It tells how to see twice as much on a South- 


ern Pacific round trip ticket and how to get the most for your money. 


["———-— MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY ————— 


F. S. McGinnis 
Dept. SN-5, 65 Market St., San Francisco, California 


Please send me your new folder,“ Two Bonuses for Your Trip East.” 


Name 


Address. 








p----------- 
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Southern Pacific 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TO NEW YORK 


N. E. A. OFFICIAL TRIP: CALIFORNIA 
TO NEW YORK 


H. E. Petersen, San Francisco 


Oenciat routing for the Califor- 
nia delegates to the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion will be via the Pacific Northwest 
to Chicago, thence Niagara Falls to 
New York City. A comprehensive trip 
has been arranged, with stop-overs and 
sight-seeing at some of the most attrac- 
tive points in this country. 


We leave San Francisco Saturday night, 
June 18th, at 9 p.m. Through, first-class, 
air-conditioned sleeping-cars from San Fran- 
cisco to New York City make it possible to 
leave our belongings and personal effects in 
our pullman cars at-all times, whether sight- 
seeing or stopping over en route. 


On Sunday morning we get our first view 
of Mt. Shasta from the north side. This view 
is available. for over 100 miles or a period 
of several hours. We pass through Klamath 
Falls, Oregon, shortly before noon and start 
the journey over the Siskiyous, winding 
through the mountains and down into the 
Willamette Valley in the mid-afternoon. The 
beautiful Oregon scenery along the Willam- 
ette River is in full view until our arrival! 
in Portland Sunday night. 


We do not stop over in Portland, due to 
the fact that most of us have visited Port- 
land in the past, but have one hour there, 
before crossing the Columbia River and 
starting the trip east. We contemplate a 
short stop at Bonneville Dam enabling us 
to see this beautiful structure, but this is 
subject to satisfactory arrangements as to 
whether or not suitable lighting facilities are 
available. 

The trip is made over-night into Spokane 
where we arrive Monday morning at 7:35. 
Here we have a 25-minute stop-over before 
crossing the northern tip of Idaho and 
plunging into the American Rockies. After 
crossing Lake Pend Oreille we are continu- 
ally following the banks of some of Western 
America’s most famous and historical rivers. 
All day long we have rivers and mountain 
ranges on both sides, and pass through 
Butte, Montana, about 6 p. m. Just east of 
Butte we cross the Continental Divide of 
the Rockies, and start the descent on the 
eastern slope which brings us into Billings. 
Montana, shortly after midnight on Monday. 
At this point our cars are put on the side 
track, where we sleep over-night. 

On Tuesday immediately after breakfast 
we start a journey on one of the most 
astonishing and scenic one-day trips in North 
America —the Red Lodge “Top of the 
Rockies” detour to Cooke City. This trip 
is about 120 miles each way and is made in 
large, comfortable motor-buses. 

After leaving Red Lodge we go to the 
top of the Rockies and travel at an average 
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GREYHOUND 5 4erC2acu VACATIONS 


and their cost 


See a brand-new America this year—one you hardly dreamed existed. 
Give yourself an entirely new assortment of places and people, a 
fresh bright outlook on everything. Go cruising by Greyhound 
Super-Coach—and even familiar scenes become more thrilling. It’s 
the intimate, close-up view you get that makes the difference. Three 
miles by Greyhound cost the same as a single mile in your own car. 


It’s Smart—going one way, returning another, and still saving 
enough on a reduced round-trip ticket for extra pleasure. 


is lowest of all 


It’s smooth-rolling along in the well-cushioned luxury of a 
Greyhound Super-Coach, the most modern innovation in highway 
transportation. Seats recline at four comfortable positions. 


It’s cool—with Nature's own fresh air breezing through the coach, 
ably assisted by an efficient and modern ventilation system. 


Don’t hesitate another minute—see your nearest Greyhound agent 
or mail the coupon below for vacation information. 


THIS BRINGS VACATION FOLDERS, FULL TRAVEL INFORMATION 


Mail this coupon to the Greyhound Travel Bureau, Pine and Battery Streets, San Francisco, Cal.. for interesting pic- 
torial booklet, filled with travel facts about any of the following: New England O, Central Atlantic Cities and 
Beaches 0, Pennsylvania & New York State 1), Michigan & Great Lakes Resorts (1, Great Northwest 0, California, 
All the West (], Across America Through Southwest [], South Atlantic Coast, Great Smokies, Shenandoah Valley O. 
Check the one you want — and jot down any special plac you would like to visit, on margin below. 


Name 


Address 





'S EASY, in Yosemite, to forget work! 

A day’s leisurely drive to come, and 

a day to return. Two full weeks to swim and sun—ride 
High Sierra trails —hike—play tennis—fish—golf on a 
beautiful mountain course —“visit the bears”— dance and 
watch the giant nightly Firefall that floats from the stars. 


Everything is done for you, wherever you go in Yosemite 
Rates go as low as $24.50 a week, for lodging and meals 
at Camp Curry...and there are eight other kinds of ac- 
commodation, including the world-famed Ahwahnee, Yo- 
semite Lodge and High Sierra trail camps. Take the big 
life easier this summer! Get the 1938 vacation folder from 
any travel agent or your nearest Yosemite office. In 
SAN FRANCISCO: 39 Geary Street (EXbrook 3906). 
Los ANGELES: 612 So. Olive Street (VAndike 2396). 


YOSEMITE 


AND MARIPOSA 
BIG TREES 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


elevation of 7,000 to 11,000 feet for the 
next 60 miles. We are in Cooke City at 
noon and are taken to Shaw's Lodge for 
luncheon. After about one hour at this point 
we start the return trip to Billings, Mon- 
tana, arriving there for dinner. 

The evening is open and the cars may 
be occupied any time after returning from 
the Rockies trip. Our train moves out of 
Billings shortly after midnight. Wednesday 
morning at 10:20 we arrive at Mandan, 
North Dakota, where stop is made for a 
ceremonial by Sioux Indians. After a pleas- 
ant half-hour we resume the journey east- 
ward through North Dakota and toward 
dusk we enter the Minnesota lake district 
We pass in view of some of the many beau- 
tiful lakes and summer resorts, and arrive 
at St. Paul at 10:45 p. m. 


W: now transfer to the Milwaukee Rail 
road for the trip to Chicago, which is over- 
night. We have some daylight in the early 
morning along the west shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. We arrive in Chicago about 8:30 in 
the morning and have the day open for 
sightseeing, shopping or to spend as we 
see fit. Convenient rest-rooms will be avail- 
able at the Palmer House, where we have 
headquarters for the day. We suggest that 
the party congregate here for dinner par- 
ticularly, and possibly a great many will 
take luncheon here. By keeping this as head- 
quarters we can keep in close touch with 
each other while in Chicago. Furthermore, 
this is in the heart of the downtown area 
and shopping district. 


Chicago to New York 


We resume our trip after a delightful day 
spent in Chicago. The special cars for our 
delegation are ready for occupancy at 9:30 
p. m. at Michigan Central Station, located 
just off Michigan Avenue at 12th Street 
(Roosevelt Road). Departure from Chicago 
will be at 10 p. m. The club and lounge 
cars are popular rendezvous, for those who 
desire to spend an hour or so with friends 
prior to retiring. During this time our train 
proceeds rather slowly through the suburbs 
of Chicago. By the time full speed is reached 
most of the party has retired in the antici- 
pation of a full night’s rest over the smooth 
road-bed of the Michigan Central. 

Those arising early Friday morning are 
pleased to see the wide prairie expanse of 
Ontario plains. After completing breakfast 
our train reaches Welland, Ontario, where 
the party transfers to special sightseeing 
buses. All of the luggage is left on the train 
in safe hands of train crew and pullman 
employees. 

Leaving Welland about 8:30 a. m. Friday 
morning, we proceed in buses to the Thorold 
locks of the Welland Canal, where the boats 
are lifted through the canal by 150-feet-lift 
locks. We remain at the locks sufficient time 
to see a boat pass through, after which we 
continue our journey to Niagara Falls, where 
the party is delivered directly to Imperial 
Hotel. After refreshing ourselves in special 
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rooms provided for our use, we lunch and 
at a convenient time after lunch proceed on 
the interesting sightseeing tour, which has 
been arranged to include all points of inter- 
est at Niagara Falls on both the American 
and Canadian sides of the river. Stop-overs 
are permitted at all points on this sight- 
seeing trip that every point of vantage may 
be utilized for viewing both the American 
and Horseshoe Falls. 

Late in the afternoon the sightseeing 
buses deliver our party to General Brock 
Hotel where special rooms have been ar- 
ranged and where we dine. 

After dinner we remain at General Brock 
Hotel to see the interesting spectacle of 
Niagara Falls illuminated by a battery of 
1,320,000,000 candle-power light, which 


Go With COOK’S 


357 World Wide 
Offices To Serve You 


This summer, whether you take an es- 
corted Tour or an itinerary designed to 
your own specifications, set out with 
Cook's for the vacation of your life. Have 
357 offices at your disposal throughout 
the world. Write the Man at Cook's to- 
night about your travel objectives. Tickets 
cost no more—tour prices are inclusive, 
not F.O.B. Distinguished leadership—out- 
standing values! 


Tours For Those Who Act 
Quickly 


I. Europe—for every purse. 
1. Select Tours — De Luxe 
2. Popular Tours — “correctly named” 


3. University Tours— American Uni- 
versity Leaders 


4. Thrift Tours — “Economical” 

5. Mediterranean Cruise 
American Export — Bi-monthly 
Roma Cruise June 30 


ll. South America — Two Outstanding 
Summer Tours 


Consult the Man at Cook’s about Mexico 
—Alaska—Hawaii—South Seas—Australia 
—Panama Canal and New York 


COOK'S 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC. 


520 West Sixth Street 318 Stockton Street 
Los Angeles, Tr. 3101 San Francisco, Ex. 3512 


9648 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills 
Ox. 2331 
FOR SAFETY — CARRY FUNDS IN 
Cook’s Traveller's Checques 
_ RRR IO ONAN CE A RET 


Pictures 


ALL THE WAY! 


SALT LAKE CITY - COLORADO 
ROCKIES * DENVER - CHICAGO 


— follow one another —all the way 
through the Colorado Rockies. Deep-wooded 
valleys change suddenly to sheer rock-canyons, 
towering above your car window . . . green’ 
carpeted meadows give way to stark, sky-high 
peaks . . . quietly meandering streams turn into 
rushing cascades. . . 

This is the most scenic direct trip to Chicago 
and the East. It takes you either through the 
Royal Gorge, or by way of the new Moffat Tun- 
nel route—a scenic short-cut saving 175 miles 
between Salt Lake and Denver. 

Air-conditioning, of course, everywhere on the 
train. A luxurious lounge-observation car and 
famous dining car service. Through Pullmans on 
the Scenic LimiTED to Salt Lake City, the PANo- 
RAMIC (Denver & Rio Grande Western) to Den- 
ver, and the ARIsTocraT (Burlington Route) to 
Chicago. (Also through Tourist Sleepers via the 
Royal Gorge route.) If desired, you can make con- 
nections at Denver with the Burlington ZEPHYR, 
streamline overnight train to Chicago. 

Choice of 3 fares to most eastern cities—Stand- 
ard Pullman, Tourist and Coach. Complete in- 
formation from— 


J. G. WHEELER, General Passenger Agent, Western Pacific, 
906 Mills Building, San Francisco 


WESTERN 
Par 





TRAVEL 


using 
AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


w 


EUROPE .. . Escorted Tours — 
$.S. Normandie, June 15 and 29, from 
New York, $665. 


S.S. Queen Mary, June 22 and July 6, 
from New York, $685. 


S.S. Vulcania, June 25, from New York, 
$685. 


. visiting England, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy. 
Other tours include Scandinavia, U. S. 
S. R., Austria, Hungary, and other coun- 
tries. 


Germany, France, 


MEXICO ... under expert leader- 


ship, from San Francisco, June II, 
with opportunity to attend University 
of Mexico Summer Session. Extension 


trip to Guatamala. 


ALASKA... Weekly sailings to 
Skagway, price from $90. Great Circle 
Yukon River Tours with escort leave 
June 17-18-July 2-16 and 29. Price from 
$440. 


A note, a telepbone call, or a visit to any Ameri- 
can Express office is the first step toward 
carrying out your plans 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


America’s Foremost Travel Organization 
COMPLETE WORLD-WIDE TRAVEL SERVICE 


253 Post Street, San Francisco 
609 W. Seventh St., Los Angeles 


American Express Travelers Checks Always 
Protect Your Funds 


affords a fitting climax to a most interesting 
day of sightseeing. 

Special buses again pick up the party 
shortly after 10 p. m. and transport us to 
New York Central Station at Niagara Falls, 
where we again board our sleepers which 
were vacated earlier in the day at Welland. 


Earty the next morning our train pro- 
ceeds alongside the Hudson River, just a 
few miles out of New York. Poughkeepsie, 
the home of Vassar College, is reached about 
7 a. m. and on the west side of the river 
we see the imposing buildings of West 
Point. 


At 8:20 a. m. our train arrives at Grand 
Central Terminal, in the heart of New York 
City, and the party transfers to hotels. 


with a day at 


MIAMI ....u: 


Through fare from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and nearly all other 
California points, including rail to 
Galveston, thence steamer to New 


York with first class accommoda- 


$66.68 


The delightful . . . and economical 


tions and meals at 


seaincluded . . 


... Way to go — including cool, 
comfortable voyage on big mod- 
ern liners with out-door swimming 
pools, deck sports, orchestras, 


radio, movies. Delicious meals. 
Apply Railroad or Travel Agents or 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


HOWARD H. ADAMS, Pacific Coast Pass. Agent 


870 Market St. (Room 230) . . San Francisco 
8262 Sunset Blvd Los Angeles 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 
High Sierra Trips 


Laurence Davis of Woodlake 


If you pine for the great outdoors, listen 
to the story of Laurence Davis, experienced 
guide who knows the mountain trails of the 
high Sierra — America’s happiest hunting 
ground. 


In the upper Big Kern and Mt. Whitney 
region, almost at our door, has been dis- 
covered in recent years some of the best 
hunting and fishing to be had in the United 
States. A short drive into the heart of the 
mountains to Mineral King and then you 
hit the trails with guide and pack train, 


ih gmcsep2 this summer to the 
joys of mountain climbing in 
Switzerland. Conquer snow-plumed 
sentinels of the sky. Even if you are 
a novice, you'll learn quickly under 
the expert tutelage of Swiss guides. 
Or, enjoy easier ascents and trips 
through the friendly countryside. 
Switzerland has something for 
every taste. 
NO VISAS,NO MONEY FORMALITIES 

Consult your travel agent or write for portfolio SE-1. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS, 475 Fifth Ave.,New York 


SWITZERLAND 


Outstanding Event of oe een cH 
TIONAL EXPOSITION, 
SWIss NA May to October 
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under the tall pines and across meadows 
brilliant with wild flowers. 


Nothing is as easy as trail riding, accord- 
ing to Mr. Davis. Anyone between 7 and 77 
can do it. The horses are gentle and always 
at your service. The trails are safe. You have 
comfortable beds and excellent food. Only 
the finest type of clean cut young men are 
in charge. Women and children can take the 
trip and love every minute of it. 


eS dl 


The trip to Mineral King can be made by 
stage or drive your own car. From there all 
equipment is furnished. 


d If this trip appeals to you, write to 
e Laurence Davis at Woodlake, California, for 
" descriptive folder and fuller details. 

’ 














ONY YE Gv, 
W 4 * cf YY To visit the Soviet Union this year is an experience as pleas- 
~~ \ mn ant in the practical matters of living and traveling as it is 
SS ‘ VS 


unforgettable. The note of convenience is set by the fast air, 
train and boat connections which bring you from Western 
Europe to Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov and Odessa. 
Each of these busy, thriving centers of Soviet progress im- 
presses you with the vitality of its social strides forward, its 
industrial attainments, its new culture .. . and the Intourist 
plan gives you the best of living and comfort throughout your 
travels seeing what you want to see. High point of the 
season: the All-Union Agricultural Exposition opening Mos- 
cow Aug. 1 — biggest ever. 







Travel costs are based on daily rates including all transportation on tour, hotels, 
meals, sightseeing by car and experienced guide-interpreters: 
$5 per day third class, $8 tourist and $15 first 
Ask Intourist for 60 pp. Booklet of Soviet travel SE-5 


INTOURIST, INC. 


756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
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either of the following offices . . . 


UNIVERSAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


416 West 8th Street, LOS ANGELES 681 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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“BIGGEST THING 
ON EARTH” 


PLAN to visit the mighty Grand Coulee 
Dam on your way East for a glorious 


vacation this summer. 


Activities on the 


gigantic project reach their peak this 


year. 


Don't fail to see it—but this is just 


one of the hundreds of scenic attractions 
(including Yellowstone Park) for travelers 


in the Northern Pacific country. 


© Low 


round trip summer fares (May 15 to Oct. 
15) make the luxury of Northern Pacific 


travel exceptionally reasonable. 


You'll 


enjoy a trip on the Roller-Bearing 


NORTH COAST LIMITED 


Completely Air-Conditioned 


Delicious meals as low as 50c; 
in Air-Conditioned 


lunch tray service 


also 


reclining chair coaches and Pullmar 


Tourist sleepers; 
10c; coffee 5c. 


Send the coupon for illus- 
trated booklet on trips East 


sandwiches 10c; 


pie 


¢ , 


thru the beautiful Northwest 


—there is no obligation. 


“ N 
eb Thee 


R. J. TOZER, G. A. (Dept. N.) 


657 Market St., 


San Francisco. 


Send me booklet on vacation trips East. 
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Go to the NEA 
Attention, N. E. A. Delegates 


I trust that all delegates to the New York 
Convention will travel east with the Califor- 
nia delegation. 


We have planned a very interesting trip 
for sightseeing and provision will be made 
for entertainment on the train en route. 


Such a trip promotes good fellowship and 
gives an opportunity for discussion of prob- 
lems facing us at the great convention.— 
Helen F. Holt, N. E. A. State Director for 
California; address 1543 B Santa Clara Ave- 


nue, Alameda. 


““ "I had the best time in my 
life with you last summer. 
nice Huff 

Sparrows Point, Md.”’ 


AS CHEAP TO GO AS TO STAY 


See the EAST 
Out-of-Doors WEST 


MEXICO or 
EUROPE | 


@ EARN COLLEGE CREDIT— 
@ LOW MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


FOUR GREAT TOURS 


l. See the historic East—from the real, old South, 
to Quaint French Quebec; or 


2. Do things Out West while visiting Colorado, 
California, ‘Tocumme, the Northwest, Canada, Yel- 
lowstone, 8000 miles of refreshing good times ! 


3. Turn back the clock—contrast in a unique way 
real, Old Mexico with the modern new Mexico. 
Attend U. of Mexico Summer School if you like. 


4. Six Foreign Countries — Europe. At reasonable 
cost under our ‘‘6 in 1°’ plan, visit England, Hol- 
land, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France. 


WRITE FOR PREE BOOKS WHICH TELL 
THE WHOLE GRAPHIC STORY! 


GREATER UNIVERSITY of TOURS 
The SAFEWAY, Inc. 


BOX 6534 CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send me FREE travel books, college credit 
information, costs, terms, etc., on the tours of my 
choice: ; 

E} East O01 West 0 Mexico 


Name... 


© Europe 


Mail address now 
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GO EAST VIA THE 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


OVER THE GREAT 
Scenic Route 


Include Seattle and Tacoma, beau- 
tiful Mt. Rainier National Park and 
the lovely Puget Sound country on 
your trip East. See the Grand Coulee 
Dam, visit Yellowstone. Travel by day- 
light beside the shadowy St. Joe River 
of Idaho, through the rugged Bitter 
Rootsand Montana Canyon. Rail fares 
are the same as for direct routes, 
except slightly higher from southern 
California. 

You'll enjoy the cleanliness and 
comfort of the air conditioned 
OLYMPIAN that is electrified for 656 
miles over the mountains. Modern 

equipment, 
standard and 
tourist sleepers, 
luxury- lounge 
coaches, open 
observation 
cars. New, large 
dining car offers 
appetizing hot 
meals for as little 
as 50¢. 


LOW FARES TO EASTERN CITIES 


H. W. Porter, General Agent 
210 W. 7th St. (1024 Van Nuys Bldg.) 
Los — L 


R. F. Randall, District Passenger 
Palace Hotel Bldg., 661 Market 
San Francisco, Calif. 


eMILWAUKEE 
ROA THE OLYMPIAN 


THE HIAWATHA 
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Clyde-Mallory Service 


RAVELERS to Atlantic Coast will be 
interested to know that the Clyde-Mallory 
Lines will maintain their regular once-a-week 
service this summer between Galveston and 
New York via Miami. 

All travel bureaus and ticket offices of 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific Railroads 
sell through tickets to and from California, 
using rail between California points and 
Galveston in one or both directions, and 
all rail via the passenger’s choice of routes 


a a alt, ie LOOK at aakakt= 
is summer the round-trip fares to New 

York will be $150.80 if the passenger travels i a | F A R Ss i) 
in standard pullman sleeping-cars on the 
train part of the journey, and $134.50 if the 
passenger uses tourist pullman sleeping-cars 
or reclining chair cars west of Galveston, 
New Orleans, Kansas City and Chicago, and 
standard pullman sleeping-cars or reclining 
chair cars east of those gateways. Both rates 


include first-class berth and meals on the 
Clyde-Mallory ships. 
















































LOS ANGELES .. $ 6.95 
SALT LAKE CITY . 192.50 
PHOENIX. ..... 192.75 Greyhound’s low fares are less 


PORTLAND .... 12.00 than a third the cost of driving 

a small automobile. Frequent, 

' convenient service to all points 

Frequent Service and comfortable, smooth-riding 

Greyhound operates 314 Super-Coaches make it Amer- 

schedules in and out of ica’s favorite travel system. 
SAN FRANCISCO each day. Why drive: 2 


DEPOT: 5TH AND MISSION ON THE AIR: “R f the High 
DO 8633 Mutual Don Lee ‘Hetweb, co. 16: iS RM. 





















. OUTSTANDING 


Travel Values 


TREASURE TOURS 
52 DAY Ideal Treasure Tour — $527 


Seven Countries . 


U 
4 53 DAYS North Cape cee Tour $61 4 
0 







Six Countries 
Featuring full North Cape * Cruise 
and Norwegian Fjords 
ST DAYS Sezeme tr® To $600 
Sestusing Norwegian Fjords 
Pp] SEDAYS Sconces: ~ $689 
Featuring Adriatic Cruise 








ae a BUREAU 
117 West 9th Street 
TR 5747 Los Aaigiies 











Vagabond Trips 


in the High Sierra. Your saddle horse, 

guide, pack mules, food, and sleeping bag 

$39 a week. Make reservations early. 
We cater to ladies. Write for free booklet. 


Laurence Davis, Woodlake, California 














$604 MOTOR TOUR EUROPE Ail Inclusive 
51 Days Personally Conducted Iv. N. Y. July 2, Return Aug. 22 


$686 AROUND THE WORLD Tourist Second 
75 Days. Leaving Los Angeles June 25. Returning Sept. 7 


$415 SOUTH SEAS AUSTRALIA Cabin Class 

50 Days. Leaving San Francisco June 21. Returning Aug. 9 
D. F. ROBERTSON, Trave! Bureau 

08 South Spring Street Los Angeles, California 












Have a wonderful time... 
Enjoy a healthful change is 
EUROPE (ic2cit| 22 Zrefece Kmantic 
Request Booklet S: Local Agentor From Sa n ta Cc ATA L i N A Is | an a 


Varsity European Tours $379 
606 South Hill St., Los Angeles up 









To be your happiest, healthiest self you need telaxation and pleasure here. Come now—see 
the kind of change you get at famous Catalina. for yourself how carefree Catalina rests you, 
A S | L Oo AA A R Here, surrounded by the blue Pacific, you are refreshes you, fills you with new enthusiasm! 










RESORT - BY THE « SEA cut off from all worry. You enjoy sunshine and MAIL CONVENIENT COUPON NOW 
Where, piny mountains meet, su gat white — ocean breezes...thrill to scenic beauty and old- Santa Catalina Island C Co, Dept fo 
Destaeds. Ber "perfect vacations. alee world atmosphere on one of Nature’s most sorter 7ntte Sg8d me detailed nlormation aii iris 
overn: e ina Island. 
Teel — & cant alive Sean hems ¢r any glorious islands...enjoy the stimulation of your 
American and European Plan - - Modest Rates. : i ; 


favorite sports and diversions. 
address VISEL brothers 


P. O. Pacific Grove : California Thousands, summer and winter, have found omy - ______.__.-__ — 1a 
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STATE EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS 


A GALAXY of interesting and 
progressive educational conventions of 
state-wide significance all recently at- 
tained conspicuous successes. All the 
workers who prepared and took part in 


these conferences merit sincere and 
hearty congratulations. 

1. Democracy and Youth was the 
theme of California Teachers Associa- 
tion Conference, April 8, Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, under direction of Edith 
E. Pence, chairman, C. T. A. state com- 
mittee on Youth Problems. Dr. John A. 
Sexson, president of the association, 
opened the conference. Chief speaker 
was Warden James A. Johnston, Fed- 
eral Prison, Alcatraz; other leading 
speakers were Kenneth Beam, Dr. H. A. 
Sotzin and Dr. Virgil E. Dickson; 800 
educators from throughout California 
attended this inspiring and helpful all- 
day meeting. 

(See also extended accounts in Sierra Educational 
News, December, 1937, and April, 1938.) Complete 
mimeographed report of the conference is available 
upon request. 

2. California Teachers Association 
Annual Meeting, April 9, Palace Hotel. 
President John A. Sexson made the key- 
note speech of the day. The Reeves re- 
port on federal aid for education was 
discussed. Mrs. B. C. Clark, president, 
California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, made a stirring address. Dr. 
E. H. Staffelbach, C. T. A. director 
of research, presented California's ac- 
complishments in education. Many im- 


portant and carefully-prepared commit- 
tee reports were presented and dis- 
cussed. The new association of student- 
teachers was welcomed. Sam H. Cohn 
brought, from the State Department of 
Education, a splendid message of high 
ethical and idealistic appeal. 

Elected as directors for the ensuing 
year were: John A. Sexson, John F. 
Brady, Robert L. Bird, Lawrence E. 
Chenoweth, W. A. Chessall, Ralph 
W. Everett, Walter T. Helms, Mrs. 
Pauline Merchant, Ida May Lovejoy. 
Dr. Sexson was re-elected president and 


John F. Brady was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent. 


Elementary Principals at San Diego 


3. California Elementary School Princi- 
pals Association held its 10th annual con- 
vention, April 11-12, at San Diego. U. S. 
Grant Hotel was headquarters; sessions were 
held there and at Roosevelt Junior High 
School. State officers responsible for the con- 
tinued success of the Association and for 
this notable convention were: 


” President, Harry L. Buckalew, Jefferson School, 
Fresno ; vice-president, Mrs. Gertrude Howard, Cro- 
zier School, Inglewood; secretary, Harry H. Haw, 
Alice Birney School, San Diego; treasurer; Tram- 
mel W. Moore, Atascadero; yearbook editor, Sarah 
Young, Parker School, Oakland; news bulletin edi- 
tor, J. David Laird, Washington School, Bakers- 
field; Directors: William J. Burkhard, Colma 
School, Sacramento; George V. White, McKinley 
School, Burlingame; Mrs. Myrtle Eglin, Calpella 
School, Ukiah; E. P. O'Reilly, William Land 
School, Sacramento. 


Will C. Crawford, San Diego city super- 
intendent, gave an address of welcome at 
the opening session and Ada York, San 
Diego county superintendent, spoke at the 
initial dinner meeting. 
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Dr. John A. Sexson, president of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association and of Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
Helen Heffernan of the State Department, 
and James Samuel Lacy, principal, Dayton 
Heights School, Los Angeles (substituting 
for Robert Hill Lane), were the principal 
speakers. 

New officers elected are-—Mrs. Gertrude 
Howard, Inglewood, president; F. B. Zim- 
merman, Oakland, vice-president; David 
Laird, Bakersfield, secretary; and Leonard 
Hummel, Palo Verdes Estates, treasurer. 


Secondary Education at Hollywood 

4. California secondary school principals 
held their annual conference under the 
auspices of State Department of Education, 
April 11-13, at Hollywood. The conference 
was distinguished by inspirational addresses 
of high character and numerous section 
meetings unusually well-organized and fruit- 
ful. Headquarters and sessions were at 
Roosevelt Hotel and Hollywood High School. 

Among outstanding speakers at the gen- 
eral sessions were State Superintendent 
Walter F. Dexter; Alexander J. Stoddard, 
superintendent, Denver Public Schools, and 
president, Educational Policies Commission; 
Vierling Kersey, city superintendent of Los 
Angeles; Everett Dean Martin of Claremont 
Colleges; and Walter E. Myer from N. E. A. 
Department of Secondary School Principals. 

The local committee on arrangements 
comprised the following principals: chair- 
man, Louis F. Foley, Ethel Percy Andrus, 
A. E. Bullock, Clarence A. Dickison, Henry 
O. Dyck, Earl E. Ewing, Roscoe L. Frasher, 
Donna Hubbard, John P. Inglis, Benjamin 
W. Johnson, Herman C. Joy, Elizabeth Van 
Patten, J. C. Reinhard, and Arthur Gould. 
deputy superintendent, Los Angeles. 

Allied meetings were held by Association 
of California Secondary School Pr‘ncipals, 
president, George J. Badura, principal, For- 
tuna Union High School; California Junior 
College Federation, president, Nicholas Ric- 
ciardi, president, San Bernardino Valley 
Junior College; California Society of Sec- 
ondary Education. president, H. A. Spindt. 
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district superintendent of schools, Kern 
County Union, Bakersfield; Western Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
president, Merton E. Hill, director of admis- 
sions, University of California. 


Rousing college dinners were held by 
University of Southern California, Stanford 
University and University of California. 
H. W. (Pat) Kelly, supervisor, Tulare 
County Schools, secretary, C. T. A. Central 
Section, and president, Tulare-Kings Stan- 
ford Alumni Club, presided at a grand Stan- 
ford dinner honoring Charles L. Geer of 
Coalinga, who is retiring after many years 
of distinguished service. 


Mr. Badura was re-elected for another 
term as president, Association of California 
Secondary School Principals, and Harry 
Hansell of San Francisco was re-elected sec- 
retary. 


Health and Physical Education 


5. California Association of Health, Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation held its 8th 
annual convention, April 7-9, in Pasadena. 
Headquarters were Pasadena Junior College 
Auditorium and Constance Hotel. State offi- 
cers in charge of the superior, interesting, 
and practical 3-day program were: president, 
Cecil F. Martin, director, department of 
physical education, Pasadena City Schools 
and department of recreation, City of Pasa- 
dena; first vice-president, Mrs. Florence Hale 
Stephenson, chairman, department of physi- 
cal education for women, San Francisco State 
College; secretary, W. H. Orion, chief, divi- 
sion of physical education and health edu- 
cation, State Department of Education; 
treasurer, William Sim, physical education 
department, Sacramento Junior College. 

Sectional officers: Bay—Verrel A. Weber, 
president, associate in health and physical 
education, San Francisco Junior College; 
Central—Grover A. Gates, president, teacher 
of physical education, Technical High School, 
Fresno; Southern — Edwin H. Tretheway, 
president, supervisor, physical education, Los 
Angeles City Schools; past president, Dud- 
ley De Groot, director, department of physi- 
cal education, men, San Jose State College. 

The rich general sessions were supple- 
mented by demonstrations, activities, tours, 
banquets and entertainment. The convention 
theme, Meeting Growth Needs, was com- 
prehensively treated. 


Business Education 


6. At Fresno, April 9, under joint au- 
spices of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and Federated Business Teachers As- 
sociations of California, was held the 5th 
annual state conference on business educa- 
tion. Dr. Ira W. Kibby is director of the 
State Bureau of Business Education; presi- 
dent of the Federated Association is Mar- 
garet Todd, head, commerce department, 
Fresno Technical High School and Junior 
College. 

Main purposes of the excellent conference 
were,—(1) to extend the acquaintance of 
leaders in the field of business education: 


(2) to discuss and improve practices in com- 
mercial education; and (3) to stimulate re- 
search and experimentation among the teach- 
ers and officers of business education in the 
state. 

. Among the speakers were Dr. Walter F. 
Dexter, and Dr. Robert A. Grady, Univer- 
sity of California. 


School Business Officials 


7. At Riverside in March, the Public 
School Business Officials of California held 
their 11th annual convention. With John A. 
Ormond, secretary, San Francisco Board of 
Education, as president, the association ofh- 
cers have carried on the work of the year 
with fine enthusiasm and with much suc- 
cess. The Riverside convention crowned a 
fruitful season. 

Frank A. Bauman of the graduate depart- 
ment, University of California, wrote a splen- 
did 6-page report on the convention, pub- 
lished in April issue of School Business 
Management, official monthly magazine of 
the association. Important reports were made 
by the committees on uniform accounting 
and on legislation. 

Officers of the association are,—president, S. C. 
Joyner, assistant to business manager, Los Angeles 
City Schools; first vice-president, Don B. Rice, 
business manager, Oakland Board of Education; 
second vice-president, Walter Barber, secretary-pur- 
chasing agent, Long Beach Board of Education; 
secretary, William H. Cox, Jr., financial secretary, 
Alameda City Schools; treasurer, Fred Collins, busi- 
ness manager, Whittier Union High School District. 

Directors are,—Vaughn Seidel, chief deputy county 
superintendent of schools, Oakland; Eldon Ford, 


assistant superintendent, Santa Barbara; John D. 
Berger, purchasing agent, Piedmont. 


* * 


A Little Child 


Lucy M. McDermott, Teacher* 
Edison School, San Diego 


The Old Way: 


A little child was grieved the other day, 
There was no part given him to say; 

The brighter ones were chosen first 

By those supposed to know. 

In the disappointed partly-opened eyes, 
And careless poise of little hands and feet, 
There he sat, a child dejected! 


The New Way: 


But choric verse came to his aid, 

And bid him choose and do his best. 
And take his place among the rest. 
Each child had chosen his favorite part, 
And there was happiness in each heart. 
All gave something to the lovely poem, 
Making it a finished whole. 


Conclusion: 


There are stars and stars— 
In sky and on the earth— 
And if we only look— 
They can be found 

In the twinkling eyes 

Of a little child! 


*After a 2-semester course in Choric Verse — a 
subject where the curriculum fits the child — the 
above lines came to my mind.—L. McD. 
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The Athletie Plant 
An Important Book by Emil Lamar 


Ti Athletic Plant (layout, equipment 
and care) by Emil Lamar, teacher of physi- 
cal education and track coach, Berkeley High 
School, is a practical and beautifully-printed 
volume of 302 pages with 90 illustrations, 
published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West Forty-second Street, New York 
City. 

Mr. Lamar is widely-known throughout 
California and Western physical education 
and athletic circles as a progressive leader 
in his field. His text is the latest addition 
to the Whittlesey House Sports Series. 

This practical manual aids physical di- 
rectors, coaches, and camp and playground 
directors in the problems of providing facili- 
ties for all types of indoor and outdoor 
sports. The book gives plans and instructions 
for laying out and marking a wide variety 
of fields and courts, and includes complete 
instructions, specifications, list of materials, 
etc., by which many items of equipment 
may be economically constructed in school 
shops. Suggestions on care of equipment, 
efficient conduct of sports events, and other 
topics round out a handy manual. 

Completely - dimensioned diagrams and 
views show fields and courts for practically 
every type of game; how to mark and main- 
tain surfaces is also covered. Many sugges: 
tions are given for taking care of playing 
equipment and implements. Practical sug- 
gestions are given for considering all the 
important factors in such larger projects as 
field-house, swimming-pool and bleacher con- 
struction. 

An outstanding feature of the book is the 
material on constructing standards, score- 
boards, playing implements, backstops, and 
other equipment, by methods readily appli- 
cable in the average school shop. A variety 
of detail drawings and assembly drawings 
are given, which together with lists of ma- 
terials and textual instructions provide all 
the material necessary for taking up these 
projects. 

* * # 


Santa Barbara Curriculum 


EExrermenta Curriculum in Santa 
Barbara City Schools, recently published 
there, is bulletin no. 1, teachers handbook. 

The integrative theme, guiding youth in 
living effectively in their behavioral environ- 
ment (13 years, kindergarten through grade 
12), is elucidated in this book of 78 pages, 
with charts. 

Curtis E. Warren is superintendent of 
schools; Lillian A. Lamoreaux is director of 
curriculum and instruction. Santa Barbara 
City Schools curriculum program, initiated 
in 1935, in conjunction with a similar county 
program, is now putting into practice the 
proposals of the several strong working com: 
mittees. 

The handbook, price 50 cents, may be obtained 
by addressing Santa Barbara City Schools, curricu- 


lum department, 1235 Chapala Street, Santa Bar- 
bara. 
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AN ENGLISH SCHOOL 


THE ENGLISH CENTRAL SCHOOL 


D. F. Rawlins, 16, Coronation Close, Bexley, Kent, England 


Tix Central School in England is 
of recent development and provides ele- 
mentary education for children between 
11 and 15. These are of average intel- 
ligence, since those of high intelligence 
are awarded scholarships at 11 to the 
Secondary School. Consequently, citi- 
zenship rather than academic attain- 
ment is the aim in the Central School. 


The schoolmaster or mistress in charge 
of a school has considerable freedom in 
organising the work and the syllabuses. 
It is laid down that so much time is to 
be spent on English, or mathematics or 
handicrafts, but beyond this there is 
little restriction. Though this results in 
schools differing considerably from each 
other, the needs of a particular district 
can receive great attention, and the in- 
dividuality of the teacher is allowed full 
play. 

Because of these differences, I pro 
pose to examine the organisation of a 
typical Central School; a boys Central 
School in Kent, which was one of the 
first built in the country. 

The roll is 650 boys, and the staff 
consists of 23 men and a Headmaster. 
When a boy enters the school, he is ex- 
amined and placed in an A, B, C, D or 
E group, the A group being the most 
intelligent and the E group very back- 
ward. Each group or stream, as it is 
called, has its own syllabus based on a 
four-year scheme. 

There are 17 classes, 4 for each year, 
excepting the second which has five. 
They are Ia-Id, Ila-Ile, Ia-IIId, [Va- 
IVd. The size of the classes varies be- 
tween 40 and 20, the backward classes 
being the smallest. Each class has its 
own master and room, and is the unit 
for organisation purposes. 

The year is divided into three terms, 
each of 13 to 14 weeks. There are holi- 
days of a fortnight at Christmas and 
Easter and of six weeks in August and 
September. The week is of five days, 
Monday to Friday, the sessions being 
9 a. m. to noon, and 1:45 to 4:15 p. m. 
Each session is divided into periods of 
40 to 45 minutes each, giving four in 
the morning and three in the afternoon. 

When the timetable is prepared, the 
week is taken as the unit. It will be 


seen that 35 periods are available. Each 
class has 2 periods for religious instruc- 
tion, 5 for English and 5 for mathe- 
matics. A third of the time must be 
spent on some form of handicraft and 
can be two or three of metalwork, 
woodwork, gardening, bookbinding or 
pottery. The backward classes all do 
gardening, pottery being reserved for 
the more intelligent boys. 

The rest of the time has to be allo- 
cated to history, geography, science, 
music, physical training, art, and for 
the ‘A’ stream, French. Each of these 
subjects has 2 to 3 periods. 

Each subject is in charge of a special- 
ist, usually an Honours Graduate. In 
the handicrafts, he is solely responsible 
for the teaching of the subject. In the 
others he is assisted by two or three 
other masters. He has charge of the 
syllabus, and organises the teaching and 
advises where necessary. He is allowed 
much freedom in his choice of material. 
In English, for example, he judges for 
himself the time to spend on composi- 
tion, reading, dramatics, or spelling. He 
orders what textbooks are required, 
both fiction and reference. In other sub- 
jects it is the same. 

Excepting the metalwork and wood- 
work masters, every master teaches 
three or four subjects, for one of which 
he may be responsible, as explained 
above. This gives him variety in his 


New Maemillan Books 


Awonc recent noteworthy Macmillan 
books of special interest to school people 
are,— 

(1) First Steps in Weaving, by Ella Vic- 
toria Dobbs, whose previous books on pri- 
mary handwork and art are widely known. 

(2) High School Biology, by Benedict, 
Knox and Stone, 740 pages, many illustra- 
tions. The text is a real fusion of the sci- 
ences and stresses the larger social values. 

(3) The Student Editor, by James W. 
Mann, for the use of teachers and students 
engaged in publishing school materials of 
various kinds in an ordinary class situation; 
150 pages, illustrated. : 

(4) Problems of American Democracy, 
by Patterson, Little, and Burch; comprising 
740 pages, it deals in a realistic manner with 
the outstanding economic, social, and politi- 
cal phases of American civilization. 
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work as well as experience, and changes 
are frequent. 

Pottery is an innovation. An experi- 
mental class was formed and a kiln 
built. The work done has created wide- 
spread attention, having been admired 
by visitors from many parts of the 
world, 

For physical training, the assembly 
hall is converted into a gymnasium. The 
work is based on the Swedish and Dan- 
ish systems. Large playing-fields give 
facilities for all games, football and 
cricket being the major games. 


As much emphasis as possible is laid 
on the practical nature of the methods 
used. In mathematics, weighing and 
measurement play a major part; in Eng- 
lish, drama and plays are used to a 
large extent. In history and geography, 
models are made and used to illustrate 
the major outlines of the subject. It is 
realised that this is the only approach 
for the type of intellect in the school. 
The aim is a broad knowledge of man’s 
place in the world. 


The social life of the school is con- 
sidered important. Football teams are 
organized, open days arranged for the 
parents, sports days and gymnastics dis- 
plays all develop the social aspect of 
the school. 

The culminating of the social calen- 
dar is the annual production of the 
school’s operatic and dramatic society. 
This lasts a week and takes place in the 
late spring. Well-known musical plays 
are chosen, and “The Geisha,’ “Chinese 
Honeymoon’ and “The Cingalee’ have 
been performed in recent years. 

All the female parts are taken by 
boys whilst the important males are 
played by some of the staff. Financially, 
the shows are a success, the takings 
averaging £100, the attendance num- 
bering some 2,000. 

The future of English Education de- 
pends on the success of the Central 
School. But that is assured. 

Ten years of experience has shown 
how valuable the post-primary educa- 
tion is, with its emphasis on the com- 
munal value of good citizenship instead 
of the individual scholarship. 

Technical and commercial education 
follow naturally from the Central 
School, and the public school and uni- 
versity are no longer regarded as neces- 
sary for future success. 





CREDIT UNIONS 


TEACHERS CREDIT UNIONS IN CALIFORNIA - 
Elmer H. Staffelbach, Ph. D., Director of Research, California Teachers Association 


Author’s Note: The writer is indebted for much 
of his information concerning the credit union 
movement in general, as well as of teachers credit 
unions in particular, to Mr. Parke S. Hyde. 


Mr. Hyde, already widely-known in California 
for his many professional activities, early inter- 
ested himself in the teachers credit union move- 
ment. He is at present president of the Los An- 
geles Teachers Credit Union. 


He is a member of the executive committee and 
the board of directors of the California Credit 
Union League; also a director of the National 
Credit Union Association. Mr. Hyde has given most 
generously of his abundant information, for which 
the writer is deeply appreciative. 


Tix history of the credit union is 
as full of romance as a Sherlock Holmes 
story; its growth is phenomenal; and 
yet its soundness can hardly be ques- 
tioned. 

It was founded upon a humanitarian 
ideal, largely through the efforts of Ed- 
ward A. Filene, a worker for the wel- 
fare of humankind, who put years of 
thought and effort into the movement 
in this country. 

Mr. Filene had previously helped to or- 
ganize the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the International Chamber 
of Commerce, in the hope that the control 
of business might be liberalized and democra- 
tized. Disappointed in such hopes, he turned 
to credit cooperatives as means of extending 
the control of the common man over his 
own buying potentialities. 

The idea became dynamic in the mind of 
Mr. Filene when he learned that substan- 
tially the same kind of plan was already 
being operated successfully on a small scale 
in India. This knowledge came to him in 
1908. 

In 1909 Massachusetts passed the first 
state credit union law. This course was fol- 
lowed slowly by other states. In 1921 there 
were approximately 200 credit unions in 
this country. Credit union laws have been 
passed in 42 states, as well as by the federal 
Congress. 

At present there are more than 6400 
credit unions in the United States serving, 
it is reported, more than a million homes. 
Memberships are increasing at the rate of 
10,000 per week. 

California alone has approximately 300 


credit unions with a total of more than 50,- 
000 members. 


Meets a Need 
Probably the chief cause behind the phe- 


nomenal development and growth of the 
credit union is the fact that it meets a wide- 
spread need in a most obliging and sur- 
ptisingly effective manner. 

Banking today is organized and conducted 
very much after the manner of all Big Busi- 


ness. Only a small percentage of the whole 
population have access to its facilities as 
borrowers. 


Because of this there have grown up, out- 
side regularly organized banking circles, vari- 
ous types of money-lending agencies which 
offer emergency services to the borrower at 
ruinous rates of interest ranging as high as 
100% or more, per annum. In fairness to 
this usurious gentry, however, it must be 
said that such charges average somewhat 
under 50%, depending no doubt to some 
extent on the extremity of the victim's need. 
Such predatory agencies have developed as 


a result of the ignoring by banks of the- 


needs of the small-loan borrower. 


Teachers Credit Unions 


School teachers, possibly more than any 
other type of worker, find need for short- 
time, small-loan borrowing. Therefore, teach- 
ers more than almost any other type of citi- 
zen have been the victims of the usurer. The 
migratory nature of the teacher's occupation, 
together with the meagerness of his salary, 
militates against his ownership of property. 
Without property, his chance of obtaining 
a loan at a bank is reduced to the vanishing 
point. The long summer vacation with its 
hazards and emergencies greatly increases 
the likelihood of his need to borrow money. 
This need becomes the opportunity—golden 
opportunity—of the usurer. 


Small wonder then that credit unions have 
become almost suddenly popular among 
teachers. At present there are 382 teachers 
credit unions in the United States, of which 
15 are in California. These credit unions 
extend to their members all the services of 
legitimate banking institutions at reasonable 
rates of interest. 


How the Teachers Credit Union Is 
Organized 


Teachers credit unions may be organized 
on a state, county, section, or city basis. In 
California they are for the most part organ- 
ized on the city basis, though both county 
and section types also exist.* 

Membership is limited to teachers within 
the system, area, or organization included. 
Such teachers may apply for membership by 
payment of a small fee (usually 50 cents), 
and purchase of one or more shares in the 
credit union. The value of a share is $5.00. 
Upon acceptance, the member is eligible to 
apply for a credit-union loan. 


Procedures in Borrowing 


Good: management requires careful judg- 
ment in making loans whether the credit is 
being extended by a credit union or a bank. 


*See list of California Teachers Credit Unions at 
the end of this article. 
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Therefore, the credit-union member faces 
the necessity of providing guarantees when 
he asks for a loan. Usually two co-signers 
of his note are required. Such co-signers are, 
ordinarily, required to be members. 

The credit union carries insurance against 
loss due to the death or disability of the 
borrower. Possible losses to co-signers are 
thus limited to the dishonesty of the bor- 
rower, while losses to the credit union itself 
are limited to cases where borrower and co- 
signers are all financially irresponsible. 

The history of teachers credit unions 
shows an almost negligible proportion of 
losses through loans. 

Ordinarily little time is required to obtain 
a loan, once the application is made. The 
credit union, it should be remembered, is 
primarily a service organization. Therefore 
service to its members is the first considera- 
tion. The good personal credit which the 
vast majority of teachers enjoy makes it 
possible for them to obtain the required 
loan with little red-tape and almost no de- 
lay. 


Investment 


The careful investor keeps two questions 
uppermost in his mind: (1) Will my invest- 
ment be safe? and (2) What return can I 
reasonably expect? 

Thousands of teachers are buying credit 
union shares as investments. The brief his- 
tory of the credit union seems to indicate 
that it is, relatively at least, a safe place to 
invest. During the “depression years” credit 
unions have grown enormously, both in 
number and membership. While other in- 
vestment institutions were crumbling, the 
credit unions universally survived without 
failure. 

Dividend rates, too, have for the most 
part been rather alluring. No rate is guaran- 
teed, of course, since technically the inves- 
tor’s return is not interest but dividends. 
However, many credit unions report divi- 
dend rates of from 4% to 6% or more. 


Safety or Sorrow 


No investment is ever absolutely safe. 


The investor must realize that relative 
safety is the best he can hope for. However, 
the range in relative safety is extremely wide 
here in this good land of America. Among 
the various opportunities for investments, 
the teachers credit union, if we judge either 
from the nature of its organization and 
methods or from its brief history, seems to 
stand well up on the list with respect to the 
factor of safety. 

Like any other type of business organiza- 
tion, however, the credit union will have 
to depend upon intelligent administration. 
If any word of caution is necessary — and 
caution is always desirable in business — it 
is that the members remain alert in order to 
guard their investments from _ neglect. 
Young, growing institutions usually have 
sufficient vigor to arouse the enthusiasm of 
members and officials alike; thus they pros- 
per. It is only when they have “arrived,” so 
to speak, that they face the threat of ne- 
glect; for then inefficiencies —- sometimes 
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dishonesties, even — creep in under the 
regime of sleepy administration. 


Teachers Credit Unions in California 
The following is a list of teachers credit 


unions now operating in California. The 
list of officers is the most recent available: 


Credit Union, California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section 

Carl A. Bowman, managing director 

408 South Spring Street. Room 200 

Los Angeles 


Compton Secondary Teachers Credit Union 
J. Strain, treasurer 
Compton Junior College 
Compton 


Fresno Teachers Credit Union 
Esther Erickson, secretary 
Fresno Technical High School 
Fresno 


Glendale School Employees Federation Credit 
Union 

W. E. Rankin, treasurer 

2423 Hollister Terrace 

Glendale 


Inglewood City Schools Credit Union 
H. C. Sharp, treasurer 
111 West Queen Street 
Inglewood 


Los Angeles Teachers Credit Union 
Parke S. Hyde, president 
301 Trinity Auditorium Building 
Los Angeles 


Long Beach Teachers Credit Union 
L. G. Catlin, treasurer 
680 Havana Avenue 
Long Beach 


Orange County Teachers Credit Union 
H. P. Jackson 
1012 North Main Street 
Santa Ana 


Pasadena School Employees Federation Credit 
Union 

Paul E. Billeter 

Pasadena Junior College 

Pasadena 


Sacramento Teachers Credit Union 
H. G. Baugh 
McClatchy High School 
Sacramento 


San Diego Teachers Credit Union 

T. A. Walton, secretary 

603 Commonwealth Building 

San Diego 
Credit Union of San Francisco Federation of 
Teachers 

F. J. Lapeyri, secretary 

520 Ashbury Street 

San Francisco 


Santa Barbara Teachers Credit Union 
J. L. Hughes, Jr., treasurer 
1416 Salsipuedes Street 
Santa Barbara 


School Employees Credit Union of California 
May J. Butler, secretary 
440 Douglas Building 
257 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 


Stockton Teachers Credit Union 
Lucille Donelon, secretary 
1066 North Sierra Nevada Street 
Stockton 


* * # 


The Beginner's Puppet Book, by Alice M. 
Hoben, published by Noble and Noble, a 
handsome volume of 155 pages, is gener- 
ously illustrated with full-page photographs, 
line-drawings, charts and diagrams; it is prac- 
tical, inspirational and of great merit. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 


TEACHING FLOWER ARRANGEMENT TO SEVENTH AND 
EIGHTH GRADE GIRLS 


Dorothy M. Steaffens, Wasco Union Elementary School, Kern County 


W: are rapidly becoming Ar- 


rangement Conscious. We are learning 
to arrange furniture, houses, gardens, 
our lives and thoughts, and even our 
finances, to get from them all the value 
and happiness that was intended. 


This consciousness is giving us a new 
ability to adjust ourselves that was 
never known to the cluttered Victorian 
era, or the dark, uncertain moments of 
the depression just past. 


Arrangement consciousness has as its 
characteristics a sense of values, fitness, 
and correct relationship of one thing to 
another, order, simplicity, and, as a re- 
sult of all this, a certain charm and last- 
ing quality all its own. 


Today our philosophy of education 
is helping children to learn to live now, 
to give them the happiness, the pleas- 
ures, the work, and the viewpoints 
which will enable them to plant a firm 
foundation for life now, thus becoming 
better able to live in the future. 


Happiness is found in small things, and 
of all the things offered in this world per- 
haps flowers are the loveliest. They add 
color, gaiety, zest, to our lives. They are 
just as important as sunshine and friends— 
once we become conscious of them. 


We read: “Flowers live in the memory 
only as we see them.” Why not, then, see 
them in the most beautiful way — arranged 
attractively? 


For several months now, 13 of us—12 
seventh and eighth grade girls and I—have 
been working out attractive ways of arrang- 
ing flowers. Our plan of study has been 
simple, for we've had to make the most of 
our time —two half-hour club periods a 
week. 


First we took up the different flower- 
forms and made a simple outline to which 
we could refer as was necessary. We dis- 
covered background flowers, button flowers, 
steeple flowers, and their place in arrange- 
ments. 


Then we studied three different ways of 
arranging flowers: massed, line, and Japa- 
nese. To help make these clear in our minds 
we looked through magazines for illustra- 
tions of the types. Suddenly we were off on 
a new adventure — collecting pictures and 
making notebooks in which to keep the pic- 
tures. Picture collecting developed not only 
our tastes in the arrangement of bouquets, 
but also of gardens. Articles and individual 
flower-forms from seed catalogs were added 


to our collection. The fascinating game of 
learning the names of flowers was begun. 


Weeens, seed pods, and grasses began 
to absorb our interest during the slack winter 
months. Soon we were getting the same sat- 
isfaction out of cotton-squares (common to 
our county), fox-tails, and a little sage brush 
arranged in a suitable container, as we did 
out of flower arrangements. 

As the holidays came we worked out table 
decorations of fruits, leaves, pine-cones on 
cork-mats, holly, and Christmas balls. 

We didn’t succeed at first in doing ar- 
rangements which satisfied us, but soon the 
knowledge of what we really liked and how 
to obtain the results we wanted, began to 
creep up on us. We won't soon forget the 
day we made a discovery while doing an 
arrangement with a small white madonna 
and a white rose we had found in the school 
garden. By adding a few drops of violet 
poster paint to the water in the shallow 
white bowl an effect of exquisite har- 
mony with the violet background had been 
achieved. 

The practical application of our work 
came after we had laid the foundation for 
our taste. The teachers club asked us to 
decorate the club rooms for Christmas. We 
made table arrangements for PTA meetings. 
Bouquets arranged by members of the class 
began to find their way into the superin- 
tendent’s office, the county library, and the 
various classrooms. 

Children began to wander to the art room 
to see “what was new.” We made corrugated- 
paper screens; mats; we went weed hunting; 
we looked over shrubs; and brought prob- 
lems of home arrangements for the group 
to talk over and solve. 


Tie girls are very young, but they have 
found beauty in simple things, a sense of 
proportion, fitness, and happiness in this 
hobby. 

In learning to appreciate what we find 
about us and sharing this appreciation with 
others, we are living now and also building 
future happiness. 

* * * 

American Association of University Wo- 
men is making a great contribution nationally 
and throughout California in the field of 
adult education. Annual California state con- 
vention will be held May 20-21 at Del 
Monte. 

Mrs. Frank G. Swain of Whittier is state 
president; Grace Ruth Southwick, director 
of Adult Education, Santa Barbara City 
Schools, is state chairman of education. Mrs. 
Irene T. Heineman, Assistant State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, 311 State 
Building, Los Angeles, is national chairman 
of education. 





HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 


WHAT ORGANIZATION INTERESTS HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS? 


Marion Olsen, Julian Union High School, San Diego County 


Arter having seen Girl Scouts, Camp- 
fire Girls and Sub-Debs fail to interest our 
girls, we started a Tri-Y group with seven 
charter members. We believe the already- 
mentioned organizations failed in our school 
because of 

1. The distance students lived apart. 

2. Lack of a definite place to meet. 

3. A lack of aims and objectives. 

4. Lack of a definite program. 


Our high school district is larger than the 
State of Rhode Island, making it difficult 
for the students to get together frequently. 
This has been solved by the girls who live 
within three or four miles inviting into their 
homes the girls of 30 or 40 miles away. 

We hold our meetings regularly, rain or 
shine, the first and third Thursday evening 
of each month. We feel that this has been 
good for both girls. One learns to be a good 
guest and the other as good a hostess. 

To be successful a group must have a 
definite time and place to meet. The first 
year they met at their advisers home, but 


this year they have the privilege of using 
the high school cafeteria. 

The girls are divided into groups—some 
prepare the meal, others set and clear the 
table, another group washes dishes, and the 
last arranges the ritual table. This is a re- 
sponsibility that each girl shoulders well. 

Each really has to live up to the planks 
of clean speech, clean scholarship, clean 
sportsmanship and clean living, which are 
part of the Tri-Y Code. They have been a 
help both in the school and the community. 
They have presented programs at the junior 
and senior women’s clubs, and at school. At 
Christmas they gave a turkey to a needy 
family. Their largest responsibility and proof 
of leadership has just been completed—a 
carnival. From the proceeds they will furnish 
the girls rest-room in our new school. 

Tri-Y appeals to the three sides of a girls 
growing personality, the physical, spiritual, 
and the social. I recommend Tri-Y if you 
would train leaders. 


A FOOT CIRCUS 


A-PROGRAM PREPARED BY THE GIRLS INDIVIDUAL PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION CLASSES OF SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL AND 
PRESENTED TO THE P. T. A. 


Joyce Rockwood Muench, Teacher, Individual Physical Education, Santa Barbara High 
School; Pictures by Josef Muench; Verses by Pauline Weston 


Azz you looking for ways in which 
to arouse new enthusiasm for your 
classes in individual physical education 
or whatever is your program of foot 
and posture correction? 


Perhaps a stage show like the follow- 
ing one may be an answer in gaining 
both student and parent cooperation. 
Let your students create and present a 


performance to their parents or fellow 
students. 


The idea of a foot circus originated in 
one of the classes in individual physical edu- 
cation. One girl volunteered to write verses 
to accompany each act. The P. T. A. wel- 
comed the circus for their meeting. We were 
off to a good start. The form materialized 
gradually out of numerous individual sug- 
gestions, with costumes from the schoolroom 
or from home and some simple equipment 
made in classes by the girls. One girl sketched 
the horses’ heads, others traced them on 
manila tag and cut them out. The artist put 
the brown touches on and the next class 
sewed them to wands. Our hobby horses 
were made. 


The baskets to be carried on the head 
were quite a problem. We solved it by heat- 


ing 12-inch phonograph records in an oven 
and then moulding them over a salad-bowl. 
They were filled with wooden blocks, tennis 
balls, and some oranges brought by a student, 
the whole covered with cellophane and the 
ends held in place below by adhesive tape. 

Rolling pins for the ballet were comman- 
deered from home and a few from a second- 
hand store. The stocks were made by cut 
ting out cardboard (large sheets left in the 
discard by the mechanical-drawing classes.) 
They were painted by our artist to resemble 
wood, and the woodshop department put 
some supports on the back. 

The print shop very kindly printed pro- 
grams for us. These were distributed at the 
door by three volunteers who had not signed 
for any other part in the circus. 


The Program 


The house lights went down and only the 
footlights showed the ringmaster, in a short 
silk dress, marching across in front of the 
curtain, twirling her baton while a snare 
drum in the orchestra pit built up to a cli- 
max. The ringmaster whirled to face the 
audience and pointed her baton to the stage. 

At this signal, the curtains slid back and 
the entire personnel of the circus was 
grouped on the stage. The peasants, carrying 
baskets of fruit on their heads, were in the 
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center back on four long steps. 


A voice from backstage spoke through 
the microphone: 


Opening 


Welcome all to our program here. 
Our theme is very neat; 

We hope to bring you lots of cheer 
Through new and healthy feet. 

A foot circus is something new 
Based on a subject old; 

And lots of help we'll bring to you, 
As we our tale unfold. 


The peasants came down from their steps, 
to slow processional music, moved to the 
front of the stage balancing their baskets 
easily, and then returned to their places 
while the narrator continued with: 


Girls Balancing Baskets on Their Heads 
Like maids of Bali, and other lands, too, 
These stately girls are passing through. 
With baskets of flowers and fruit in display, 
They're learning to walk in the most proper way. 
This not only holds the head in good place, 
But develops in each a maidenly grace. 
Shoulders are straightened, but best of all, 
Each of these models looks heavenly tall. 
There’s no slumping here, their backs are quite 
straight, 
If applied, good poise should be each woman's fate. 


Now the girls on rolling-pins in ballet 
costumes came out and did a simple figure to 
waltz music: 


Rolling Pin Waltz 


To straighten their arches and weak little faults 
These girls are doing the rolling pin waltz. 
Their balance permits them to roll everywhere: 
They're proud of their skill and their arches, so rare 
It takes very little for you to begin; 

All that you need is a smooth rolling pin. 

Your hand on a bar, for your balance, you see; 
If you practice, we know, like us you will be. 
Keep rolling the pin with the balls of your feet; 
As an exercise, this one is hard to beat. 


Spotlights were thrown on girls at two 
tea-tables, circling their feet as they sipped 
their tea: 


Tea Circling 


Maidens of old knew, as maidens today, 

That ankles so slim and so firm, always pay. 

Thus, cast your eyes on this tea party rare 

And you'll find out the secret of each lady fair. 

In spite of the rules that all etiquette boasts, 

These girls have no care for our Emily Posts. 

They strengthen their ankles by circling their feet, 

A plain exercise with no difficult feat. 

Ten minutes each day of rotation will show 

How strong ankles improve a girl’s walking, we 
know. 


Four clowns rushed in, set a basket in 
center stage and sat on the floor, picked up 
jacks between their toes and threw them 
into the basket: 


Jacks 


“‘Jacks’’ we've been told is little child’s game; 

But we advocate use of them just the same. 

You don’t need your hands; you don’t need a ball; 

It’s a nice exercise, and no trouble at all. 

Around each jack wrap your toes, very firm; 

At first they will fall, from your grasp they will 
squirm, 

But, take heart, because if you practice quite well 

The strength in your arches will certainly tell ; 

And, before long, as before, we do say, 

Ten minutes a day will certainly pay. 
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Four cowboys riding their hobby horses, 
legs very bowed (weight on the outside of 
the feet) pranced about the stage. 


Cowboy 


“‘Home on the Range’’ may not be for us; 

We like living in town, in spite of the fuss. 

However, we've taken a hint, like a ‘‘dude,’’ 

From a cowboy who thinks that walking’s no goed. 

A hard-riding fellow who sits on a horse 

For long hours a day, grows that way, of course. 

Bowed-legs may not be the best thing in style, 

But in private, it’s wise to practice a while. 

Walk on the outside of your feet for your steps; 

You'll find that later you'll have lots of pep. 

T’will strengthen ‘‘what ails you,’’ and keep you 
in trim, 

And will give to you lots of that vigor and vim. 


Then came a pigeon-toed tap-dance. 

Next were the stocks. Three girls sat with 
feet through holes in the cardboard, while 
three others picked up tennis-balls between 
their two feet and tossed them at the other 
three. 

The clowns came on again, this time with 
large cards and crayons. With the crayon 
between their toes, they wrote and then 
showed the audience the sentence formed 
by putting the four cards together. 


Writing With Toes 


We hope that your correspondence won't lapse; 
But, we feel that it might from this exercise p'raps. 
Pretend, as these girls, it’s your first day at school - 
And, you're given some paper, and pencil, as tools. 
Try writing your name with your toes, just at first; 
And don’t be discouraged if results are the worst. 
Keep thinking the while that your arches are work- 
ing; 
And smile at the fact that you know they’re not 
shirking. 
If you keep up this way, you'll become quite ‘adept ; 
New muscles and strength your feet will accept. 


Three ladies in full, old-fashioned dresses 
came across the stage, holding up their skirts 
and walking on their heels to keep their 
toes out of the wet: 


Walking on Heels 


Ladies of old, in billowing gown, 

Came inte trouble when walking in town; 

Mud puddles proved to be everywhere, 

So they lifted their skirts and then walked with 
care. 

We've taken a hint from these customs of old, 

And a good exercise for you, we'll unfold. 

Walking on heels will strengthen one’s legs, 

And will make something better than two ugly 
pegs. 

A girl has learned now that in order to be 

Happy and gay, strong legs must have she. 


Now a girl in a smart street dress and 
carrying herself well, went across stage fol- 
lowed by one in riding habit and another in 
evening dress. 


Pictures (top to bottom): 1. Rolling-pin 
Ballet — girls balancing on rolling pins to 
improve arches of feet; 2. Heel-toe walk 
ing — exercises for the feet; 3. Clowns — 


throwing, with toes, jacks into basket, to 


improve arches of feet. 
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Pictures (top to bottom): 1. Stocks — throwing, with feet, balls at moving objects; 
2. Girls carrying baskets on their heads to improve balance and carriage; 3. Cowboys 
— walking on outside of feet. 
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Proper Walking 


“Toes straight ahead, one after the other,” 
Is the kind of advice of many a mother. 
For who, but our loved ones, will care for our 


We get more advice than from thousands of books. 
“Straighten your back, and hold your chin well,’ 
Is kindly advice for many a belle. 

Most important of all is the choice of your shoes; 
Be careful or that good posture you'll lose. 

With strength in your feet, a foundation is laid. 


The house-lights went down agair and as 
the curtain crept slowly across, three girls in 
long flannel nightgowns and carrying candles, 
went “heel, ball, toe’ across the stage. 


Finis 


And so to bed for sleepyheads, 

Our tale is at its end. 

Our methods here 

Have been made clear, 

And help to you may lead. 

We've shown you ways to better days 
With both your feet at best. 

And now, at last, from all the cast, 
We wish you healthful rest. 


Ixowwuat physical education is an 
attempt to adapt the physical program in the 
public schools to the need of every student. 
It does not deal with scoliosis, kyphosis, or 
rehabilitation after poliomylitis or any other 
condition which belongs in the hands of a 
physician or physiotherapist. It takes those 
students who need encouragement in build- 
ing up their physiques, in correcting the 
minor functional postural defects. It provides 
rest for post-operative cases or for convales- 
cents of influenza, or any disease after 
which the individual should work back grad- 
ually to a full load of physical and school 
activity. 

The individual program should bridge the 
gap between the strenuous regular work, in- 
cluding hockey, basketball, volleyball, tap 
dancing and so on, and “excused from physi- 
cal education to a study hall,” or worse still, 
to watching from the sideline as others par- 
ticipate in activity. 

Such a program must try to be attractive. 
The word “corrective” is certainly not a 
cheering or alluring one. It has unpleasant 
connotations. “Individual” seems a better 
choice. 


In an attempt to dramatize foot exercises 
this program was worked out by the four 
classes in Individual Physical Education of 
Santa Barbara High School. Its purpose was 
to show the students as well as the P. T. A. 
audience a new light on exercises and to 
stimulate interest in self-improvement. 


* * * 


Experience and Edueation 


Baappa DELTA PI Lecture Series now 
presents Experience and Education, by John 
Dewey, a volume of 130 pages, published 
by Macmillan. Dewey's compact statement 
offers teachers a positive philosophy of edu- 
cation. It evaluates the practices of both the 
traditional and the progressive schools and 
lucidly sets forth the main features of each. 
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The most usable ready-reference dictionary ever devised for high schools, colleges, homes, and 
offices 


Macmillan’s Modern ‘Dictionary 


It supplies the widest range of information; more than 
140,000 entries 


It is the easiest to read 


It has the simplest arrangement of words—no appen- 


Its definitions are clear dices are necessary 


It is up-to-date; pronunciations are modern The binding is waterproof. 
Attractively priced. Regular and Thumb-Indexed Editions 


You are invited to write for information 


For Elementary Schools 


NICHOLS, BAGLEY, and BEARD HISTORIES 


America ‘ America 
Yesterday Today 
The pageant of American life is given in interesting nar- 


rative and dramatic pictures, in these basal histories for 
junior grades. Also available in one volume. 


BOYER, CHEYNEY, and WHITE 
Progress Arithmetics 
Study and doing are united in these arithmetics which com- 


bine in each book the features of both text and workbook. 
Complete for grades 3-8. 


A trio of fine social science books 


HALL The Mail Comes Through 
For Through by Rail 

middle 

grades Skyways 


Unusual in content and format, these books tell the story 
of aviation, our railroads, and our postal service. 


350 Mission Street 


The Macmillan Company 


For High Schools 


UHL and POWERS 
Personal and Social Adjustment 


Guidance for developing social responsibility and desirable 
traits of personality. Interesting presentation; fine activity 
program. 


BLACK and DAVIS 
Elementary Practical Physics 


“Designed for understanding” by achieving a simplicity 
never before attained in an introductory course. Modern, 
interesting. 


BENEDICT, KNOX, and STONE 
Hi gh School Biolo gy 


A new height of achievement in relating the principles of 
biology to man’s problems of living. 


For Teachers 


DOBBS 
First Steps in Weaving 


Ideal for the beginner, of any age. Simple enough to be 
self-teaching. For all grades. 


San Francisco 





TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


CREDIT UNION OF CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
SOUTHERN SECTION 


Carl A. Bowman, Managing Director, Los Angeles 


GC enoir UNION of California 
Teachers Association Southern Section 
was incorporated August 17, 1933, un- 
der the California Credit Union Act. 


The purpose, as stated in the by-laws, 
is three-fold: 


(1) To foster the spirit of coopera- 
tion among members of our profession; 


(2) to afford opportunity for safe 
investment of small savings; 


(3) to make loans to teachers for 


provident purposes, free of usurious 
charges. 


A credit union is a cooperative enterprise 
in banking. Each credit union must serve 
one group only; it can not be a private en- 
terprise, but must be a cooperative under- 
taking. Credit unions have been formed by 
groups in the postal service, in business and 
industrial organizations, among school teach- 
ers, municipal employees, bank employees, 
newspaper workers, church members, and 
many other classifications. Under the law 
credit unions can be formed only by groups 
having a common interest or a common em- 
ployer. 


Membership 


All members of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation Southern Section are eligible to mem- 
bership in this credit union. Only teachers 
may be members, only teachers may invest, 
only teachers may borrow, only teachers 
may be co-makers on notes. To become a 
member one must pay an entrance fee of 
50 cents. No other fees are charged at any 
time. Also, one must invest a minimum of 
$5, the cost of one share, which is return- 
able -with dividend on demand. One is voted 
into membership and is then eligible to apply 
for a loan or to make further investments 
in $5 shares. 


Credit When Needed 


When a teacher needs a small amount of 
money to meet an emergency, it should not 
be and is not necessary for that teacher to 
borrow from a loan company or “loan shark” 
and pay an exorbitant rate of interest from 
30% upwards. When a member subscribes 
for as little as one share of stock, he opens 
the way for credit when it is urgently 
needed. He does not have to be a victim of 
misfortune or bad judgment in handling of 
his affairs, although these factors have 
loomed large in credit union operation. It 
is a satisfaction to know where one can turn 
when money is needed without paying a 
usurious rate of interest. 

If a teacher has credit standing at a bank 
so that a loan will be granted at a fair rate, 
that teacher is fortunate. Probably not more 
than 10% of our teachers have bank credit 
of this sort readily available for their use. 
It has been argued that all teachers who 


have a right to credit resources can get 
credit at their bank at fair rates. This is of 
course not true. 

It has been estimated that only between 
7 and 15% of the people have bank credit 
available in time of credit necessity. It is 
this fact—‘this failure of banks of credit to 
reach the masses of the people”—that ac- 
counts for usury down through the cen- 
turies. 

If one has no bank service available, he 
may go to a licensed lender operating under 
the so-called “Uniform Small Loans Law,” 
who will charge him from 36 to 42% for a 


loan. If he gets into the hands of an un-— 


licensed lender, the rate of interest is apt 
to be very much higher than 42%. 

One who is a member of a credit union 
goes to it for credit in exactly the same way 
that a business man goes to his bank—it is 
his bank of credit. 


Small-Loan Laws 


Attempts are constantly made to regulate 
loan companies by law, but it has been found 
to be very difficult or impossible. Regulation 
never has and apparently never will kill 
usury. Credit unions can kill usury through 
their offering of a legal interest rate to work- 
ing people. 

The following paragraph is quoted from 
an article by Roy F. Bergengren, executive 
secretary of Credit Union National Associa- 
tion, published in The Nation's Schools: 

“In this connection it must be remembered that 
the laws of nearly half our states permit the licensed 
money lender to charge from 36 to 42% on loans 
of $300 and less, and that this rate is justified by 
the fact that if he is not permitted to charge from 
36 to 42%, the business will be done by unlicensed 
lenders who charge rates so high as to make 42% 
seem low by comparison. A survey made recently 
indicates that the total business done by the licensed 
lenders is approximately half a billion dollars a 
year and that the business done by the unlicensed 
lenders approximates three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars a year, making the grand total of loans from 
36% up reach the magnificent figure of a billion 
and a quarter dollars a year.”’ 

Teachers find a credit union a profitable 
place for savings. Our credit union paid 5% 
dividends on investments for the year 1937. 
Dividends are paid semi-annually, as of 
December 31 and June 30, on net earnings 
after expenses have been paid and 20% allo- 
cated to a guaranty fund (required by law, 
to protect against possible bad loans). In- 
vestments may be withdrawn at any time on 
written request. 


Organization 

Each credit union has a board of nine 
directors, elected by the membership for one 
year. The board elects from its number a 
president, vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer. The members elect a credit committee 
of three, and a supervisory committee of 
three. The directors review the business of 
the credit union, and decide on policies; the 
credit committee passes on applications for 
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loans; the supervisory committee conducts 
quarterly audits of the books. 

Our credit union is a member of the Cali- 
fornia Credit Union League, and of the 
Credit Union National Association. 


Credit Union Growth 

Although the credit union idea may be 
new to many, actually it is nearly 90 years 
old, and has been growing in the United 
States for 29 years. The name was first used 
in Belgium in 1848 to describe a cooperative 
society established there. In 1909, when 
Massachusetts enacted the first law in this 
country to legalize such organizations, the 
phrase “cooperative banking” had already 
been applied by law to the building and 
loan associations, so the European name 
“credit union” was adopted. 

Since then similar laws have been passed 
in 42 states, and a federal law also makes 
it possible to form credit unions anywhere 
the American flag flies. There are about 300 
credit unions in California, with over 50,000 
members; and about 6500 credit unions in 
the United States, with over 1,300,000 mem- 
bers. 


Safety 

The question most often asked, especially 
by investors, is: How safe is the credit 
union? For the following reasons it seems 
that a credit union may be considered as one 
of the safe places for savings: 

1. Most credit unions in the United States grew 
up during the late depression period, during which 
period no credit union failed. 

2. The credit union is a corporation operating 
under the same supervision and regulation as that 
which controls banks and other corporations. 

3. Credit union books are audited at least four 
times a year by the supervisory committee elected 
by the membership. 

4. The credit union books are subject to regular 
examination of the Commissioner of Corporations 
and the State auditors. 

5. All loans are insured. Shareholders are pro- 
tected against loss of funds in case of death or dis- 
ability of a borrower, through insurance agreement 
with Cuna Mutual Society. Under our blanket policy. 
in case of death or disability of a borrower, the 
note is paid by the insurance company. Neither co- 
makers nor family are asked for a cent. 

6. Banks make loans to credit unions. 

7. All checks, notes and commercial paper exe- 
cuted by the credit union must be signed by two 
of three executive officers, including president, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

8. Most credit union business is done by check. 

9. Banking is done each day, so that no great 
amount of money is ever on hand in the office. 

10. Our cashier-bookkeeper who handles the 
money is bonded. 

11. No credit union officer can borrow beyond 
the amount he has invested in Class B shares. 

12. The law requires that 20% of each year’s 
earnings be put into a guaranty fund. 

13. Our credit union is sponsored by C. T. A. 
Southern Section. 


Don’t Pay Usurious Rates 

It is no longer necessary for school teach- 
ers to pay usurious rates for their emergency 
loans. Why do the high-rate lenders like to 
do business with school teachers? For two 
simple reasons: 

Teachers are honest and will repay their 
loans, constituting a highly preferred class 
of risks. 

Teachers can be easily imposed upon— 
they are proud, inclined to be timid, and as 
a class are easily exploited in money matters. 
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Edgar E. Muller of Alameda County 


Announcement of Edgar E. Muller’s appointment as Alameda County Superintendent of Schools was 


made in our March issue. We take pleasure in presenting a portrait of Mr. Muller and a short sketch of 
his life.—Ed, 


Born in San Francisco; received early education in the rural schools of Butte, Nevada 
and Shasta Counties. 


Began teaching in rural schools of San Diego County; taught in and served as principal 
of rural schools there and in Butte, Shasta and Contra Costa Counties. Served as principal 


of elementary schools in city of San Diego, and as principal of elementary and junior high 
schools in the city of Oakland. 


Experience outside of regular teaching line: Served as member of county boards of edu- 
cation of Shasta and San Diego counties. Always taken an interest in professional organi- 
zations. Helped to organize Oakland Teachers Association. Served zs president of that 
organization, as president of Alameda County Educational Association, as president of 
Oakland Principals Club, as president of the California Teachers Association—Bay Section. 
Served since 1921 almost continuously on Bay Section Council. 


Attended nearly every N. E. A. Convention since 1922. Member of N. E. A. Tenure 


Committee. Interested in civic organizations. President of Oakland Kiwanis Club during 
past year. 


Served as consul commander, Woodmen of the World, San Diego, and as president, 
Native Sons of that city. 


Policy — to continue to administer schools, as has been done in the past, along strictly 
professional lines and as economically as is possible, to the end that each child in the county 
may receive the maximum benefit. To extend through the office force official courtesies 
always due those who in any way may have dealings with the County Superintendent's office. 


CATTLE soon became contemptuous 
of the first locomotives, and continued 
their grazing on the tracks, despite 
clouds of black smoke and showers of 
sparks. THE Story Book or TRAINS 
tells that sometimes a trainman would 
sit on the cowcatcher and shoot dried 
peas to drive them away. Maud and 
Miska Petersham combine picturesque 
stories and glowing illustrations in all 
sixteen titles of The Story Book Series, 
making them ideal as supplementary 
readers in Social Studies up to Grade 6. 


~- 
U. §. Az has 40,000 square miles of land 
where not even a goat can graze. 


_ 
HISTORY has been called ‘“‘Geogra- 
phy in motion.” Certainly the phrase 
fits the historic upheavals of today. Dr. 
J. RuSSELL SMITH’s NEw GEOGRAPHIES 
bring rich understanding of the peoples 
engaged in these changes—a tolerance 
and sympathy that foster good-will. 
-_— 


“PAIN IN THE HEAD’’ is the 
name given to arithmetic by school- 
children in the Congo. 


~~ 

“COMPLETE”? when used as an 
adjective is defined in THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS as, 
“lacking nothing; entire; perfect; full.” 
That exactly describes the complete defi- 
nitions in this, the dictionary made espe- 
cially for children. Words are defined, 
not in terms of their roots, but in simple 
language every pupil understands. 1729 
original pictures and 24 pages of colored 
maps add visual information. 


i aa 
DON’T wiss this bus! Leadore, Idaho, 
claims their school bus route is the long- 
est in America—92 miles. 


~~ 
“4*BE IT ever so humble, there’s no 
place like home.”’ And there’s no theme 
that furnishes a simpler basis of under- 
standing in Pre-Primer and Primer read- 
ing than home relationships. With big 
photos of everyday activities and sim- 
ple vocabularies, THE Everypay Lire 
READERS give this interesting approach. 


oo 
MAY is the only month of the year in 
which no President was born or died. 


A AY TON COMPANY 


WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *-—— PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





SCHOOL SERVICE AWARDS 


Jesse E. Rathbun, Teacher, Presidio Junior High School, San Francisco 
Lawrence A. Hawkinson, Principal 


QOurstanvic scholarship and 
skill in athletics are frequently the only 
factors of school activity that are pub- 
licly rewarded. Presidio Junior High 
School has adopted a system of awards 
to give recognition to pupils who have 
an interest in serving the school by par- 
ticipation in other activities. 

The system allows points for serv- 
ice listed under the following general 
heads: 

Student offices 
Dramatics and debating 
Music 

Journalism 

Traffic 


. Miscellaneous 


Student offices include, — (a) regu- 
larly elected officers of the Student 
Association, (b) class organizations in- 
cluding home-rooms, (c) clubs regu- 
larly organized under the sponsorship 
of the school, and (d) assembly. 


The system provides for a graduated 


scale of points depending upon the re- 
sponsibility involved and the amount of 
service rendered. For example, Associ- 
ated Student Offices have a range from 
5 to 40 points, home-room offices from 
5 to 15, clubs from 1 to 3, and assem- 
bly from 2 to 5. 


Pupils participating in dramatics and 
debating activities receive from 1 to 15 
points for major and minor roles in 
term plays and operettas, interclass or 


interschool debates, stage management, 
etc. 


Recognition is given for extra-curricular 
musical activities which include band, orches- 
tra, glee club, concert master, and drum 
major. Points range from § to 15 depending 
upon the amount of service. 


The points allowed for journalistic activi- 
ties range from 3 to 30. Editor, associate 
editor, reporters, and regular contributors of 
the school paper are given points in accord- 
ance with the relative merits of their respec- 
tive duties. 


The traffic squad and girls guard render 
immeasurable service to the school. Each 
member is allowed from 10 to 40 points a 
semester, depending upon the capacity in 
which he serves. There are a great many 
offices to be filled on the traffic squad, which 
makes it possible for a pupil to work into a 
more responsible position by promotion. The 
regular established offices are lunch counter 


guards, gate and door guards, patrolman, 
sergeant, lieutenant, and traffic captain. 


The miscellaneous items include many ac- 
tivities which do not fall under the classifi- 
cations listed. Points are awarded in propor- 
tion to the amount of service. Included in 
this group are guides, contributors to con- 
tests, monitors, captains of interclass teams, 
athletic managers, bank representatives, 
library service, and numerous other duties 
necessary in the school. Many services in 
the miscellaneous group involve regular per- 
manent responsibilities,~while others are of 
a temporary nature. 


Recognition is given to practically every 


type of school service involving regularly 
assigned responsibilities. However, points for 
the service award are not given for work 
receiving classroom credit. 


The service award is put on an equal basis 
with the athletic award. The service award 
in Presidio Junior High School is the service 
letter “P,” seven inches high. Sixty points 
are required to earn the letter. A star is 
awarded for each succeeding 60 points. 


The service letter differs in detail from 
the traditional block letter, making a clear 
distinction between service in athletics and 
service in other branches of the school. How- 
ever, no distinction in size is made, the serv- 
ice and athletic letters being the same size 
and recognized as equally important as an 
outstanding accomplishment. 

There are many advantages of a plan of 
awards recognizing all phases of school serv- 


Left 
Service Award 


Right 
Athletic Award 
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ice which are obvious to those familiar with 
school problems. All the advantages cannot 
be discussed here, but the following are 
listed as a few important reasons for service 
awards: 


1. It publicly recognizes service rendered by an 
individual pupil independent of group activity. 

2. It rewards the hard-working pupil irrespective 
of special talent. 


3. School service is placed on an equal basis 
with athletic activity as an incentive for pupil par- 
ticipation. 


4. It motivates pupil interest in sharing the re- 
sponsibilities of the school routine. 


5. It is satisfying to the teachers to see public 
recognition given to pupils who share the responsi- 
bilities of the school routine. 


Presivio Junior High School has prof- 
ited in a great many ways by establishing 
this system of awards. It is necessary to en- 
list pupil cooperation in carrying out the 
duties and responsibilities of the school. The 
more enthusiasm that can be aroused among 
the pupils for sharing responsibility the more 
smoothly the entire organization functions. 
Such a system of awards creates an eager- 
ness to serve which shifts a great deal of the 
responsibility to the pupils. The result is a 
better understanding of, and a sympathy 
toward, the rules and regulations necessary 
in every school. 


Leadership and personality development 
are direct results of such a system. Too often 
awards are given only for activities requiring 
outstanding ability. The average conscien- 
tious pupil often has no opportunity to share 
in school honors. This is true of both schol- 
arship and athletic awards, which are often 
the only awards given. The service award 
is within the reach of every pupil with a 
desire and determination to earn it. This 
has a tendency to stimulate interest in activi- 
ties that naturally develop leadership and 
personality. It is true that many activities 
require special talent, such .as ability in 
music, dramatics, debating, etc., but there 
are a great many opportunities for service 
in which willingness to serve is the major 
requirement. 


Lawrence A. Hawkinson, acting-principal, 
who was instrumental in organizing this plan 
of awards and who is chairman of the awards 
committee, makes the following statement 
concerning the merits of the plan: 


‘Before the inauguration of the above plan the 
only awards given were to outstanding athletes ac- 
cording to a plan originating with the City Office 
and uniform throughout the city. 


‘“‘By making it possible for students, other than 
athletes, to earn letters the service of many students 
has been recognized. Students who are not athleti- 
cally inclined are placed on an equal footing with 
the athlete, 


‘The service letter has greatly enhanced the pres- 
tige of the non-athletic student and has stimulated 
participation in many fields of activity. 


““We are very careful to discourage any disposi- 
tion on the part of students to expect ‘pay’ for what 
they do, although there has been little of this. 


“Our awards are limited to a simple felt letter 
made up by students in the sewing classes. Awards 
of intrinsic value have no place in our plan.” 
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BACHELOR OF EDUCATION 


THE BACHELOR OF EDUCATION DEGREE: ITS RELATION TO IN-SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT 


Frank W. Thomas, President, Fresno State College 


Mohor: than half of the elementary 
teachers in California possess creden- 
tials obtained before the completion of 
a Bachelor’s degree became a necessity. 


A great many of these are genuinely 
interested in professional improvement, 
but are inclined to challenge the prac- 
tical value to them of certain traditional 
requirements for the Bachelor of Arts 
degree. 


They argue that foreign language 
study and similar academic stipulations, 
while perhaps justified as providing ap- 
propriate cultural background and pre- 
professional training for immature high- 
school graduates, have little relation to 
the vital needs of mature teachers. 


There are some convincing arguments in 
favor of this point of view. Continuous edu- 
cational growth for teachers in service should 
have two phases, roughly designated as pro- 
fessional and cultural. The latter aims at 
enriching the fund of knowledge, under- 
standing, and appreciations possessed by the 
individual. The studies designed to this end 
should have direct bearing upon recognized 
needs or upon interests suggested by the 
wider contacts desirable. Similarly, the pro- 
fessional studies should be related in some 
significant way to the field of service in 
which the teacher is engaged. The more 
closely some part of this bears upon the 
daily classroom responsibilities the better, 
even to the extent of stimulating and grant- 
ing appropriate credit for independent, origi- 
nal professional activities, of distinctive merit 
and involving constructive study while in 
service. 


The Bachelor of Education degree now 
offered by the state colleges of California is 
designed to provide opportunity for pre- 
cisely this type of professional advancement. 
It is assumed that the maturity implied in 
five years of teaching experience justifies al- 
lowing the candidate to have considerable 
share in planning a program of studies best 
adapted to meet the cultural and professional 
needs of the particular case. There is no 
lowering of the usual standards of scholar- 
ship and cultural development properly set 
for the Bachelor's degree, but there is ap- 
propriate recognition of the fact that the 
wider range of experiences, general reading, 
and incidental study on the part of mature 
teachers calls for a more elastic program. On 
the side of general education, consideration 
is given primarily to courses of direct value 
for extending and supplementing the indi- 
vidual’s familiarity with the broader fields 


of modern learning and for enlarging the 


scope of cultural activities in which one is 
prepared to engage. In selecting the program 
of courses looking to this end due regard 
for special interests and for the chosen field 
of service is held essential. 


The courses which constitute the strictly 
professional side of the program are even 
more directly related to the teacher's ex- 
perience and service rsponsibilities. In addi- 
tion to courses dealing with the concrete 
applications of educational psychology and 
philosophy, encouragement is given to indi- 
vidual experimentation, curriculum research, 
and constructive studies carried on as inte- 
gral phases of one’s regular teaching. Some 
of the most valuable features of professional 
improvement may be developed in this way. 
Total credit up to the maximum of 18 se- 
mester units may be allowed for indepen- 
dent in-service professional-growth projects, 
provided these exhibit proper diversity and 
are satisfactorily established and evaluated 
by college supervision or by competent off- 
cials. It is most desirable that these be 
planned in advance with college representa- 
tives, and that appropriate records and data 
be submitted when evaluation and credit are 


Announcing the 
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asked on each completed undertaking. This 
plan is based on the conviction that the best 
place to accomplish genuine professional 
progress is right on the job, and that the 
college should not only accept the obligation 
to promote direct application of the educa- 
tional theories taught, but should also recog- 
nize with appropriate credit such practical 
applications as are definitely worthy. 


It should be noted that the Bachelor of 
Education degree is essentially a professional 
service degree. Although certain graduate 
schools which hold similar views as to func: 
tional relationships in teacher education have 
indicated a readiness to receive the holders 
into graduate study, it should be emphasized 
that this degree is not designed to lead into 
the traditional phases of graduate work. Too 
much of the usual type of graduate study 
has tended to draw teachers away from their 
familiar lines of service. The Bachelor of 
Education degree is designed primarily for 
those who have chosen the elementary schools 
as their permanent field but wish to improve 
their preparation and professional standing 
with a view to greater usefulness and satis- 
faction in that chosen area. 


In harmony with the policy of relating 
the program of college studies as closely as 
possible with uninterrupted professional serv- 
ice, residence requirements for the degree 
may be met fully by summer session atten- 


(Please turn to Page 48) 


McPherson-Henderson-Fowler 


CHEMISTRY AT WORK 


Up to date and modern in every respect, this new text- 


book in chemistry gives a logical presentation of the simple 


facts and principles of chemistry. Particularly outstanding 


is its unit organization, its stress upon chemical applica- 


tions, its splendid illustrations, and its numerous exercises. 


Ready in June. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 





BOOK REPORTS 


BOOK REPORTS CAN BE FUN! 


J. Paul Hylton, Principal, Fremont School, San Luis Obispo 


W nuncnzss to report on 
books they have read has been “the 
proof of the pudding” in the case of 
children at Fremont School, where a 
new book report form recently has been 
put in use. 

Developed in conjunction with the 
public library, it has brought about a 
remarkable increase in enthusiasm for 
book-reporting. Instead of meeting 
merely the minimum requirements set 
for earning a reading certificate, pupils 
during the past year have in some in- 
stances read and reported on 20, 30, 
and even as many as 40 books each! 

As shown in the accompanying illustra- 


tion, the form is very simple. It is mimeo- 
graphed on 8! by 14 inch paper. Although 


not all of our teachers request that the re- 
ports be written in ink, nevertheless we use 
a good quality mimeo bond on which pen 
and ink may be used when desired. 

Pupils love to search for and then circle 
the correct word which describes the kind 
of book they have read. This feature is most 
popular with them. 

It has the further advantage of placing 
before them a fairly complete list of various 
types of children’s books, which often re- 
sults in a voluntary branching out into new 
fields of literature. 


Besides helping to remove the bugaboo © 


from book reports, the new device has been 
a means of saving teachers time in checking 
them. 

Oral reports are also encouraged, but chil- 
dren now seem to favor the .written form, 
since they have been given a ready-made 
starting point. 


NII isis sy cennccnssancoas bcissnlsansnucsénsecn'caciapiglstiaaienaieinata ita hte seen 


MY BOOK REPORT 


PUBLISHER 


What kind of book is it? (Circle word below) 


story adventure 


travel fairies 


2. The character I liked best was 
(tell why) -...... 


Friends Like Trees 
Esta Aulman, Visalia, Tulare County 


Bue lovely trees! God's work of art sub- 
lime, 

As daily from His first work, Earth, they 
climb, 


Send forth their message full of aid and 
cheer, 

To man, His masterpiece, that He placed 
here; 


To upward keep his thoughts, they try to 
teach, 

As constantly toward Heav'n their limbs 
they reach. 


The many kinds of trees do but portray 
Those whom we know—some who befriend, 
betray; 


nature 
myths 


history 


animals 


The evergreen, 
seems, 


long-lived and watchful 


Is like the friend whose love through trouble 
beams; 


The quaking aspen, that each breeze doth 
sway, 


Portrays the friend too easy to give way; 


The rigid oak, that braves inclement weather, 
Such friends we choose to risk life’s storms 
together. 


The trees that change their colors — drop 
their leaves, 


Add to Earth's charm — then sunshine we 
perceive. 


We need the shade to cool the sweaty brow; 
We also need God's sunshine here and now. 
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Just as the clouds a perfect sky do make, 
So shadows in a rounded life partake. 


With sunshine comes both color and relief; 
The contrast gives us courage and belief. 


God, give us steadfast friends just such as 
these, 

Whose lives add to life’s beauty as your 
trees. 


* * * 


A Riding Club 


James H. Blee, Teacher, Point Loma High 
School, San Diego 


A YEAR-AND-A-HALF ago a small 
group of'my student friends and I were 
having an informal chat. I happened to re- 
mark that I thought it might be fun for a 
group of students to form a club and go 
horseback riding occasionally. 

To my surprise they immediately took me 
up on it and suggested that we have a meet- 
ing and discuss the possibilities of having 
such a group. At the first meeting there 
were only about six students present, but all 
were very enthusiastic. 

We have been riding two or three times 
a month ever since that meeting and now 


‘have a membership of 20 students. We call 


ourselves “Los Waqueros,” have a club: pin, 
and meet once a week for a short business 
meeting. 

Only students who are good citizens and 
can qualify for good horsemanship are asked 
to join the club. Most of the boys and girls 
are in my Spanish class and we have an 
excellent opportunity to talk Spanish while 
we are out on the trail. 

Our rides take place in the foothills just 
outside the city and offer a good opportunity 
to study the fauna and flora of the region, 
which is also a hobby of the writer. Ofttimes 
early morning rides are taken and breakfasts 
cooked over a campfire. Other times an eve- 
ning ride is enjoyed, topped off with a 
weinie bake around a campfire with all the 
good fellowship that goes with such an oc’ 
casion, 

Last year our club entered the rodeo pa- 
rade and won first place among the Western 
mounted riders. We are quite proud of the 
loving-cup which we won in the event. 

This club offers an excellent opportunity 
for the students to get better acquainted 
with their teacher and to promote real 
friendships, the type of which is hard to 
gain in the classroom. 


* * # 


The Classical Journal, published by Clas- 
sical Association of the Middle West and 
South, with cooperation of Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England and Classical As- 
sociation of the Pacific States, is now- in its 
33rd volume. 

Editor for the Pacific States is Arthur P. 
McKinlay, University of California at Los 
Angeles; Fred L. Farley, College of the Pa- 
cific, is an associate editor. Publication office 
is at 450 Ahnaip Street, Menasha, Wis- 
consin. 
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Caspar Vopell’s Map 


On this issue's cover is shown the western 
half of a quaint medieval map of the world, 
made in 1545 by the German cartographer 
Caspar Vopell (also written Gaspar Vopel- 
lius or Vopellio). Vopell’s map first ap- 
peared in Girava’s Dos Libros de Cosmo- 
graphia, Milan, Italy, 1556, and is very rare. 

From 1511 to 1561 he made a large num- 
ber of spheres and astrolabes and published 
three cartographical works: map of the 
world, 1545; map of Europe, 1566, and an- 
other of the Rhine, 1558. 

Scrutiny of this picturesque map reveals 
that although the eastern coasts of North 


and Central America are well-delineated and 


also the general outlines of South America, 
nevertheless when Vopell came to the Cali- 
fornian coast he generously extended _ it 
straight across to India and the Ganges. 

The Italian cartographer, Paulo de Fur- 
_ lani, made a map about the same time de- 
picting Chinamen and elephants in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 

The map is reproduced from page 436, 
Narrative and Critical History of America, 
edited by Justin Winsor, librarian of Har- 
vard University, vol. II, Spanish Explora- 
tions and Settlements in America from the 
15th to the 17th Century; published in 1886 
by Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Teachers who are interested in Vopell and who 
can read scholarly German with ease will find an 
extended account of his noteworthy life and works 
in Hamburgische Festschrift zur Erinnerung an die 
Entdeckung Amerika’s. Herausgegeben vom wissen- 
schaftlichen ausschuss des komites fur die Amerika- 
feier. Band I. Chap. 4. Caspar Vopell, by H. 
Michow, 22 pages with maps and plates. Ham- 
burg: L. Friederichsen & Company, 1892. (Univer- 
sity Library E101 H2 V. 1.) 


Reereation Training 
Institute 


Great interest is being shown in Na- 
tional Recreation Association training insti- 
tute for lay and professional workers in the 
fields of music, arts and crafts and nature- 
study, to be given, May 16 to June 10, on 
University of California Berkeley campus. 

Such an institute_js in line with the policy 
of having well-trained leaders for these and 
other recreational and leisure-time activities. 
To strengthen such leadership the recreation 
departments of Oakland and Berkeley with 
University of California extension division, 
have secured a four weeks’ session of this 
institute. Similar institutes have been held in 
Los Angeles, San Francisco and Sacramento. 

Day classes meet daily Monday through 
Friday for the four-week period. A choice 
of two-day sessions is given. Evening classes 
will meet for three hours, one evening a 
week, with the exception of the music 
course, which will have two meetings per 
week of an hour and a half each. Two units 
of extension division credit may be secured 
for each day class and one unit for each 
evening class. 

Further information about the course can 
be secured at the Recreation Department or 


University of California extension division 


in either Oakland or Berkeley —R. W. Rob- 


ertson, superintendent of recreation, Oakland. 


* + 


Dr. Rieeciardi Honored 


eB upce CHARLES J. O'CONNOR, 
president of the board of trustees of San 
Bernardino Valley Union Junior College 
District, at the meeting of the board an- 
nounced that a notable opportunity to share 
at firsthand in the benefits of national re- 
search activities and the development of 
techniques to help in solving educational 
and social problems, has come to San Ber- 
nardino Valley Junior College through the 
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appointment of Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi to 
the committee on general education of the 
American Council on Education of Wash- 
ington, D. C. This committee, which is com- 
posed of five members, has as its chairman 
Dr. Mark A. May of Yale University. Dr. 
Ricciardi is the only junior college represen- 
tative in the group. 

The American Council on Education. 
headed by Dr. George F. Zook as president, 
is an important scientific and educational 
organization. The appointment of Dr. Ric- 
ciardi to the committee, which is to study 
general education on the college level, is a 
signal honor to the local institution and a 
recognition of the educational policies and 
practices of the faculty of the San Bernar- 
dino Valley Junior College. 


“JAMPACKED with EXPLORATION and GUIDANCE 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By LLOYD L. JONES 
A Junior High School Text 


1. That includes correlated functional arithmetic, handwriting, and 


vocabulary training. 


2. That explores the field of business, offers guidance, and develops all 
the social values of this rich subject. 


3. That makes the student aware of the business forces and business 
practices that affect his life from early youth to old age. 


4, That is on the eighth and ninth grade vocabulary level, and holds 


the student's interest. 


5. That makes future commercial studies more meaningful, more effec- 


tive, more valuable. 


6. That is supplemented by a teacher's methods book, an optional work 
book program, and modern tests that are impressive. 


You can teach without this text— 


But you cannot téach so well without it. 


Correspondence Invited. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


Boston Toronto London Sydney 





SCIENCECRAFT CLUB 


Leslie H. Bryant, Head of Science Department, Dunsmuir Union High School, 
Siskiyou County 


| Yen the past few years at our high 
school we have had among others, a 
radio club and a photography club. 
These two clubs managed to maintain 
their existence but did not seem to ac- 
complish so very much. 


We finally decided that the reason 
for this seeming lack of accomplishment 
was that the clubs could not very well 
function as a group. There was little or 
no school-time available. Sometimes we 
met at the home of a member, or the 
photography club would take a hike, 
but it was difficult for the members to 
accomplish anything as a group. Almost 
everything had to be done individually 
outside of the meeting time and place. 


So it occurred to us to consolidate these 
two clubs into one. This new club we called 
the Sciencecraft Club. We meet once a 
week, usually Thursday nights from 7 to 9 
p. m. This last is made possible by the fact 
that nearly all of our students live near 
the school. 


Our emphasis in this club is not on or- 
ganization. Our organization is purposely 
very loose. Anyone who wishes may become 
a member on good behavior. The emphasis 
in this club is on constructive accomplish- 
ment. Everyone, whether he realizes it or 
not, enjoys creating something. So the stu- 
dents are allowed to choose, sometimes with 
help, the activity in which they wish to 
engage. Almost any of our science equip- 
ment is available for their use, under guid- 
ance and proper instruction. The students 
have been so enthusiastic in the work in this 
club that it makes us feel the same way. 


First, there are such more or less stand- 
ardized things as developing and printing 
pictures, radio code practice, glass bending 
and blowing, microscope, etc. Several girls 
and boys have been doing very creditable 
printing and developing and plan to go on 
with enlarging and tinting. 


Two of our members are amateur radio 
operators of no small experience. I also have 
a small transmitter. Their call letters are 
W6LUN, W6NJI and mine is W6NXE. 
Several others are building short-wave re- 
ceivers. 


One boy has been doing experiments in 
organic chemistry. He has already synthe- 
sised such things as ethyl acetate, methyl 
salycilate and nitro-cellulose. Others have 
been making prints of crystals under the 
microscope directly on sensitized paper. We 
have a photo-electric cell and relay which 
has provided a basis of experiments by 
some. 


At the last meeting two of the boys were 


making photo-electric cells by directions 
found in a magazine. 

Some other things made are blue-black 
ink, solder, an enlarger for photography, 
and one boy made Christmas tree ornaments 
from broken bits of window pane by heating 
and twisting them. A couple of boys have 
been drawing up plans for a model refrig- 
erator. 

There are many, many other things we 
want to try as soon as we have time. Some 
of these are making microscope slides, taxi- 
dermy, lens-grinding, mixing new kinds of 
paint, electroplating, etc. 


Mbonxey-susiness is absolutely for- 
bidden at our meetings. Everyone who at- 
tends is required to come in a serious frame 
of mind and with a desire to accomplish 
some definite thing. Members may miss 
meetings whenever they choose. 

We have not advertised our club much 
about school, for we do not want too many 
members. We usually have only about 15 
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in attendance, and this seems to be a very 
comfortable number. 


Usually I do the instructing, but students 
are encouraged to help one another. Many 
times, too, they have been able to teach me 
a thing or two. 

Sometimes when it comes time to go to 
the club meeting I feel tired and wish that 
I did not have to go! But usually, during the 
meeting and following it, I have the feeling 
that the two hours thus spent are more 
valuable than any other two hours spent in 
school during the week. 


* * * 


Carl Joseph Tivel, teacher in Granada 
School, Alhambra, is author of a 3-page, 
illustrated article in a recent issue of The 
Educational Scene, entitled An Introduction 


' to Poetry. The plan described by Mr. Tivel 


gives definite suggestions and concrete ma- 
terials in helping students to write poetry 
with the aim not of producing poets, but of 
increasing a finer appreciation of poetry. 
Mr. Tivel says that he is indebted to Pro- 
fessor Claude C. Crawford of University of 
Southern California, for a more functional 
and less formal method of teaching poetry 
than that hitherto employed by the author. 


DEBATE FOR STUDENTS | 


Gwynne Nettler, Instructor in Speech, Pomona High School, Los Angeles County 


Orn: of the primary purposes of 
education is to cultivate a love for and 
proficiency in thinking. It is said that 
the future of our nation will depend 
largely on the ability of our present 
youths to think clearly, purposively, 
and independently. 

And yet, no other phase of the educa- 
tional function is harder to achieve than the 
stimulation of original thought on the part 
of the students. 

Too many students are accustomed to the 
easy routine of parrot-like pedagogy, tem- 
porarily assuming pre-digested data, spewing 
it upon pages when examined, and forget- 
ting it upon receipt of a grade. 

Fortunately, there are a few courses in 
the secondary curriculum which, if properly 
taught, may be of great value in the devel- 
opment of logical cerebration. Foremost 
among these courses is debate. Properly con- 
ceived, debate is a powerful instrument for 
the practice and growth of valid mental 
processes. 

But, sadly enough, debate, in many 
schools, is a neglected, waning subject suf- 
fering acutely from academic atrophy. A 
salient reason for this moribund condition 
is nothing more serious than the poor choice 
of debate subjects. 

Debating should be given back to the 
students. Subjects should be chosen that are 


of interest, not only to a few “grinds” and 
logomachists, but also to the general student 
body. By a wiser choice of debate subjects 
more adequate motivation can be given for 
original thinking on problems of interest to 
the pupils. 

The normal youth is not apathetic to 
problems directly affecting him. These ques- 
tions are the ones which should furnish the 
topics for argumentation. With consideration 
for the tastes of the students, forensics can 
be made a more diversified, highly efficient 
tool of education. 


Interscholastic debates can arouse as much 
spirit and enthusiasm as athletic contests, 
and the honor of representing the school 
can become one well worth fighting for. For 
example, the question, “Resolved: that jazz 
is detrimental to modern youth,” was the 
focus of animated conversation around my 
high school for many weeks. It can be done! 

But this utopian vision of practical, albeit 
enjoyable, debate can never be achieved so 
long as dry, political or economic problems 
are the sole source of polemic problems. 
When disputation is put on the student 
level it will gain a new dignity—the respect 
of enthusiastic participants and avid audi- 
ences. 


And further, we shall be enriching the 
curriculum by the addition of a freshly- 
invigorated course designed to make clear, 
valid thinking enjoyable as well as profitable. 
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William Giles Campbell, Ph. D., assistant 
professor of education, University of South- 
ern California, is author of Southern Cali- 
fornia Education Monograph No. 6, recently 
published by University of Southern Califor- 
nia Press, Los Angeles, and entitled “A com- 
parative investigation of the behavior of stu- 
dents under an honor system and a proctor 
system in the same university.” 

This scholarly thesis of 100 pages is of 
interest and help to all workers in this field. 


* * # 


Dan H. White Retires 


Dan H. WHITE, for the past 40 years 
Solano County superintendent of schools, 
widely-known and beloved throughout Cali- 
fornia educational circles, has made recently 
the following announcement: 

"It is not my intention to be a candidate for 
re-election to the office of county superintendent of 
schools. I want to extend to all my friends who 
dave supported me all these years so loyally and 
wholeheartedly my deep-felt and sincere thanks.’ 


* * #* 


Two Schoolmen Honored 


Ar a recent meeting of C. T. A. Bay 
Section Council, Elmer L. Cave, superinten- 
dent of schools, Vallejo, presented beautiful 
resolutions in memory of Joseph Perry Utter, 
for many years principal of the junior high 
school there. 

Pansy Jewett Abbott, San Mateo County 
superintendent of schools, likewise presented 
a touching resolution honoring David E. 
Martin, for many years Alameda County 
superintendent of schools. 

The two resolutions were unanimously 
adopted and the Council adjourned “in 
memory and respect of these two fine 
friends of ours who are gone.” 


* * # 


Alameda County 
Resolutions 


Ar a recent meeting of Alameda County 
Educational Association at Hotel Oakland 
resolutions were adopted,—(1) honoring the 
memory of David E. Martin; 

(2) pledging support to Edgar E. Muller; 

(3) insisting upon a tax program which 
contains adequate provisions for all educa- 
tional needs in California, irrespective of 
local wealth, in order that all children may 
have equal opportunity for education; 

(4) approving adequate retirement pro- 
visions for teachers; 

(5) expressing appreciation to legislators 
who have supported sound educational leg- 
islation, particularly to Senator William F. 
Knowland, a leader in helping to maintain 
educational safeguards and develop a stronger 
state-wide program; 

(6) commending the Alameda County 
press for its support and for the publicity 
given sound educational progress. 

The committee comprised Katherine Borneman, 


Hazel Scandrett, Willis Nealson, J. H. Winegard- 
mer, A. E. Baker, chairman. 











Sehoolbook Publisher 
Passes 


Caspar WISTAR HODGSON, age 69, 
founder and former president, World Book 
Company, recently passed away. Named by 
David Starr Jordan as one of the ten most 
distinguished Stanford alumni, Mr. Hodgson 
was a close friend of Herbert Hoover, who 
was a class ahead of him at Stanford. 

Born in Indiana, at 17 he was a full- 
fledged Hoosier schoolmaster. He came with 
his family to California. Hearing a lecture 
by Dr. Jordan, he determined to enter Stan- 
ford. He wrote a letter to Dr. Jordan and 
received a prompt reply encouraging him to 
carry out his decision. Among Mr. Hodg- 
son’s treasured keepsakes was this letter. 

He borrowed enough money to enter 
Stanford as a special student. At the close 
of his freshman year, Mr. Hodgson was ad- 
mitted to full standing, and obtained a job 
as representative of D. C. Heath & Com- 
pany. The salary sufficed to continue at 
Stanford, and in 1896 he received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts in law. 

He was manager of the Heath San Fran- 
cisco office until 1903, when he went to 
New York City. He worked there several 
years for Silver Burdett and then founded 
the World Book Company with his savings. 

Mr. Hodgson took an active interest in 
the conservation of American forests. He 
was a director of National Parks Associa- 
tion and a fellow of American Geographical 
Society. 





Caspar Wistar Hodgson 





Chemistry Achievement Test, by Glenn 
and Welton, published by the World Book 
Company, is reliable, valid, suitable for ana- 
lytical purposes, easy to administer and ar- 
ranged for rapid scoring. In separate parts, 
this test covers information, principles, vo- 
cabulary, laboratory processes, equations and 
problems. There is a separate test for each 
half year. 


PROBLEMS 
AND VALUES 
OF TODAY 


These two volumes are now ready to cover the 


entire social science content of the eleventh and 


twelfth grades. The material represents Eugene 
Hilton's successful and prize-winning correlation 


of social studies for modern high schools. 


‘“‘Problems and Values of Today provides a sensi- 
ble and challenging social philosophy and rich 


usable content.”’ 


Book One, $1.60 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


ca 


Ce 


—H. C. Bruner 


Book Two, $1.68 


B 
oe PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


SOUTHERN SECTION 


Questions 

1. Have we, as Classroom Departments, 
some good, live initiatives to send to our 
N. E. A.? 

2. Are we willing to consider and pos- 
sibly take active part in protecting the health 
of others through a more adequate Pure 
Food and Drug Act, including the control of 
marihuana? 

3. Have you studied the British plan of 
social health? See Survey Graphic, March 
1938. 

4. How many have combined the safety 
work with liquor control education, and no- 
ticed the efforts of Allied Youth, 
Washington, D. C.? 

5. What is being done to grade our read- 
ing material to Mexican children’s needs? 

6. Are teachers allowed to rate princi- 
pals? 


Inc., 


7. Has anyone wished to protest against 
the new history by Woodward? 

8. Last but not least, are we studying 
propaganda methods, the employment of 
racial and religious prejudices, and most of 
all, the psychology of fear? Shall we replace 
it with Christ’s psychology of hope? —- 
Genevra Davis, Los Angeles. 


Southern Section News 


Since the change in the Tenure Law be- 
comes effective this June regarding retirement 
at age 65, the Southern Section Classroom 
Department has made teacher welfare one of 
its main objectives. It is with great pride 
that we call attention to the fact that the 
kindergarten teachers in the Southern Section 
made the initial payment on the Welfare 
Home for aged and ailing teachers. With 
the possibility of many aged and needy 
teachers facing the world this June, with $45 
per month or possibly much less, the Class- 
room’ Department has voted to do its bit 
by raising and/or subscribing funds to 
furnish a new unit in the C. T. A. Welfare 
Home at Pasadena. We also stand ready to 
do all we can to inform classroom teachers 
concerning the Home. 

The Southern Section Credit Union is 
another splendid service to teachers we are 
promulgating. The assurance of friendly 
protection of a borrower's interests is a great 
boon in times of financial stress. 

The Classroom Department has assisted 
in obtaining noteworthy panel discussions in 
different counties. They thoroughly appre- 
ciate the cooperation of the Modern Educa- 
tion Committee. 

The members of our Board attend South- 
ern Section Committees and the Southern 
Council, and discuss classroom problems at 
the Board meetings, keeping both the needs 
of the classroom teachers and the aims of 
the Southern Section in mind. 


*Joseph Scott, in L. A. School Journal. 
**John Swett, History of Tenure. 
***Sierra Educational News, June 1933, page 17. 


Lest We Forget 


Lest we forget why our ancestors fought, 
toiled and struggled, for this grand country 
of ours, let us turn back a moment and see 


what gave us our strength in democracy and 
union, 


With the reverberations of the goose step 
ringing in our ears, the restriction of school- 
ing at state expense to six years in Italy,* 
the repression of progressive Japanese 
thought by the militarists, and the firing 
squad for non-conformists, we should more 
readily remember just why we have this 


Land of the Free. 


As Americans with a heritage of learning, 
or as those who came to these shores with 
a desire for bettering their lot and that of 
their children, we, as a nation, have de- 
manded more and more educational oppor- 
tunities, political reform and participation 
in government. This has carried over into 
democratic management of public schools 
and the merit system of tenure for certi- 
cated employees during good behavior and 
efficiency. 


This was established as a means of pro- 
tecting our teaching personnel from dismis- 
sal because of political pressure or personal 
and patronage reasons.** Far-sighted trus- 
tees and press men perceived that this in 
turn would reflect on the children who, lack- 
ing in examples of courage and unbiased 
freedom on the part of their instructors, 
would lose immeasurably in those qualities 
which they would need later as parents and 
citizens. 


For those who forget, let them read the 
History of Tenure, by John Swett, at one 
time our State Superintendent, and regarded 
as the father of our public school system in 
California. Roy W. Cloud told us, “Instead 
of maintaining our schools for the purpose 
of furnishing the children with the best op- 
portunities for an education, the schools 
were too often convenient means of supply- 
ing employment for relatives—or friends— 
of influential politicians.”°—and—“The right- 
ful inheritance of the children will be sac- 
rificed for personal and political ends.”*** 


According to Mr. Cloud, unsatisfactory 
teacher cases comprise less than 1% of all 
the teachers of the state. Legal evidence in 
these cases has proven that unsatisfactory 
teachers in California can be dismissed and 
the court will sustain such action. 


California established teacher tenure. Now 
over half the states have adopted it. In many 
foreign countries where tenure has long ex- 
isted, illiteracy ranges from one-fourth to 
one-thirtieth that of the United States. 


Similar reforms occurred in civil service, 
so that our government might function with 
faithful, efficient employees, free from fear 
of arbitrary dismissal. This personnel, in 
turn, assisted in hastening legal reforms. 
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This resulted in improved service to the 
citizens at large. 


Let us remember that democracy was not 
gained over night, and that a liberated per- 
sonnel is the backbone of our democracy, 
and the rightful heritage of our children. 
—Genevra Davis, Los Angeles; President, 
Classroom Department, C. T. A., Southern 
Section. 


California State Historical Association, 
under direction of Owen C. Coy, director, 
has published at intervals the California 
History Nugget, now a regular publication 
of California State Department of Educa- 
tion. The material included in two recent 
issues is of great value to all who are inter- 
ested in California and its colorful past. A 
Nugget should be in every California school 
library and also should be in the library of 
anyone interested in California history. 


Red Cross Broadeasts 


International Junior Red Cross Radio 
Broadcasts, May 4 and 18. 


A | UNIOR Red Cross broadcast will occur 
on May 4 from the convention in San Fran- 
cisco and from New York City. This has 
been arranged on the invitation of and in 
collaboration with the Radio Project of 
United States Office of Education. The pro- 
gram will be broadcast over General Electric 
Company short-wave stations W2XAD to 
Europe and W2XAF to South America and 
over National Broadcasting Company red 
network in the United States, from 3 to 
3:30 p.m., Pacific Standard Time. 

The program will open in New York with a 
symphony and chorus in the ‘Junior Red Cross 
World Song,’’ followed by an introduction in Eng- 
lish, repeated in Spanish, French, German, Italian 


and Portugese, and a dramatization of the origin 
and development of the Junior Red Cross. 


Following this, the program will switch to San 
Francisco where delegates to the Junior Red Cross 
Convention will deliver short tributes to the ac- 
complishments of Juniors in other lands. The chair- 
man of the convention will read a Good-Will mes- 
sage from the American Junior Red Cross to chil- 
dren and young people of the world. 


The program will then switch back to New York 
where the Good-Will message will be translated 
into German, French, Spanish, Italian and Portu- 
gese. The Commissioner of Education, Dr. Stude- 
baker, will conclude by speaking for the American 
people and government on the meaning of the 
Junior Red Cross. 


Attention is called, also, to the World 
Good-Will Day broadcast to be presented on 
May 18 at 11:00 o'clock, Pacific Standard 
Time, over the facilities of National Broad 
casting Company blue network. Junior Red 
Cross, World Federation of Education As 
sociations and National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers are cooperating in observing 
this day, which has become a recognized 
red-letter day for every year. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


A SURVEY OF 1938 SUMMER SCHOOL OFFERINGS 
Joseph Burton Vasche, Oakdale 


Wo you plan to go to summer school this year? 


Many colleges and universities are planning appealing professional and cul- 


tural programs which should interest all teachers. 


Caroline Swope Summer Schools 

Caroline Swope of Long Beach and Santa Cruz, 
nationally-known California schoolwoman for many 
years has conducted summer schools of remarkable 
practical value for elementary teachers. This sum- 
mer, June 27 - July 15 at Long Beach, July 25 - 
August 12 at Santa Cruz, these highly successful 
schools will be held. 

Approved by California State Board of Educa- 
tion and California State Board of Credentials. The 
work in Miss Swope’s schools has high rating. The 
newest types of teaching are presented covering the 
activity program and the unit of work program. Ad- 


dress Caroline Swope, 837 Linden Avenue, Long 
Beach. 


California School of Fine Arts 

June 27 - August 6 are opening and closing 
dates of summer session of California School of 
Fine Arts maintained by San Francisco Art Asso- 
ciation. Affiliated with University of California and 
accredited by State Department of Education this 
session offers a wide range of courses in fine and 
applied arts with special courses for teachers. Ad 
dress California School of Fine Arts, Chestnut and 
Jones Streets, San Francisco. 


Chico State College 

Chico State College is offering its 20th summer 
session June 20 - July 29 at Mount Shasta. The 
Program intended primarily for elementary teachers. 
includes courses in the various teaching fields. 

Located at the foot of snow-capped Mount Shasta, 
in the center of a scenic wonderland at an alti- 
tude of about 3500 feet, the summer school is in an 
ideal setting. Living accommodations are good, with 
dormitories, tents, and camp sites available. Address 
Guy A. West, State College, Chico. 


Claremont Colleges 

Claremont Colleges are offering courses in aca- 
demic fields in its sessions, which include a six- 
weeks session, June 27 - August 5, and a post- 
session, August 5 - 19. Work is offered in gradu- 
ate and undergraduate fields, and includes seminars 
and round-table discussions led by outstanding 
secondary-school teachers of Southern California. A 
balanced program of recreational and cultural ac- 
tivities further enriches the session. Write F. C. 
Wooton, Claremont Colleges, Claremont. 


Summer Session 
for TEACHERS 


Fit yourself for advancement by 
attending Woodbury Summer Ses- 
sion. Take training under teachers 
who have won the highest laurels 
of any faculty in America. All com- 
mercial subjects, including Func- 
tional Shorthand by Eleanor Skimin, 
national authority; also Art, Cos- 
tume Design and Interior Decora- 
tion. Classes in our magnificent new 
building. Sightseeing trips and recre- 
ational opportunities. 


Six Weeks—July 5 to August 12 
Send for Summer School bulletin 


WOODBURY COLLEGE 


1029 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles California 


College of the Pacific 

College of the Pacific is including a variety of 
activities in its summer program. The regular five- 
week session at Stockton, June 22 - July 26, again 
offers an array of courses in all departments, with 
especially appealing drama and music work. Pacific 
is also offering a five-week Metropolitan Center Tour 
of important American cities, June 24 - July 29, a 
four-week Tour Into Mexico, July 28 - August 25, 
and a three-week post-session at Lake Tahoe, August 
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8 - 27. Address G. A. Werner, College of the 
Pacific, Stockton. 


Fresno State College 

Fresno State College is conducting the 24th an- 
nual session of Sierra Summer School June 27 - 
August 5 at Huntington Lake. This school, located 
at an elevation of 7,000 feet, is in a beautiful 
mountain resort region, which makes possible a 
diversified program of outdoor activities, in addi- 
tion to regular study courses in many fields. Write 
Mitchell Pirie Briggs, State College, Fresno. 


Humboldt State College 

Humboldt State College is conducting its annual 
session, June 27 - July 30, five weeks instead of six. 
However, students will go to school six days in the 
week instead of five, and thereby put in the same 
amount of time as heretofore. The program of 
studies emphasizes elementary school subjects. Write 
Maurice Hicklin, Humboldt State College, Arcata. 


Mills College 
Mills College summer session for men and women, 
June 26 - August 6, features courses for teachers 


Plan now 
to share 
in this 
Educational 
Opportunity 


a3 : + ' 


AT BERKELEY 


AT LOS ANGELES 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


BERKELEY and LOS ANGELES 
JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 5 


With more than 260 courses to choose from, in more than 


35 academic departments, on either campus, you will enjoy 


the advantage of instruction by a large faculty of resident 


and visiting educators, eminent in their special fields. 


More than 50 courses in Education. Special lectures, 


recitals, drama, athletics — and opportunities for excursions 


to scenic points of interest. 


For Announcements of Courses Address: 


Dean of the Summer Session, University of California 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Dean of the Summer Session, University of California at Los Angeles 
405 HILGARD AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





FRESN 
STAT 
COLLEG 


Summer 
Session 


1938 


Huntington Lake 
(Elevation, 7000 feet) 


June 27 - August 5 
[7 


selection of courses for 


. Bachelor of Education 
Degree 


. Teaching Credentials 


Pre-professional train- 
ing 
Regular A. B. Degree 


Special emphasis is being put 
this year on the Natural 
Sciences for which the Hunt- 
ington Lake area is peculiarly 


adapted. 


6 
Write for bulletin to 


Dean of 
Summer Session 
Fresno State College 
Fresno, California 


in all departments, granting credit towards ad- 
vanced degrees and teaching credentials. Programs 
are offered in art, dance and sports, child develop- 
ment, French, music, and international relations. 
An extended account appeared on Page 34 of the 
April issue. 

An added attraction this summer is the Progres- 
sive Education Association’s Workshop, one of four 
workshops conducted by the Association during the 
summer of 1938. National leaders will participate 
with selected students in discussions and plans for 
curriculum revision. Write Wesley Earl Armstrong, 
Mills College. 

Oregon Summer Sessions 

Alfred Powers, Director of Summer Sessions, 
State System of Higher Education, 814 Oregon 
Building, Portland, to whom all requests for in- 
formation should be addressed announces sessions 
at Oregon State College, Corvallis; University of 
Oregon, Eugene; Portland Session, Portland; In- 
stitute. of Marine Biology, Coos Head; Oregon 
Normal School, Monmouth; Southern Oregon Nor- 
mal School, Ashland; Eastern Oregon Normal 
School, La Grande. 

Authorized by Oregon State Board of Higher Edu- 


cation these sessions offer excellent courses in prac- © 


tically all fields of teaching and education. Bulletins 
and leaflets giving full details are available to all 
interested. Sessions begin June 20 and extend to 
September 2. 
San Diego State College 

San Diego State College is offering two sessions— 
the first, a six-weeks term, June 20 - July 29, and 
the second, a three-weeks term, August 1 - 20. 
Courses designed especially for in-service teachers, 
are offered in Education and Arts and Sciences. 

Features of the sessions include: an extended 
program in the elementary demonstration school, 
inaugurated with success last summer; a wide 
variety of travel and cultural opportunities pre- 
sented by civic organizations and a program of 
recreation. Address Raymond C. Perry, State Col- 
lege, San Diego. 


San Francisco State College 

San Francisco State College is offering a wide 
choice of cultural and professional opportunities. 
The regular six-week session, June 20 - July 29, 
permits students to attend the full six weeks, or 
either three-week half sessions. 

The recreational-leadership camp to be held at 
Cazadero, June 1 - 15, is of interest to those in- 
terested in training for the organization and ad- 
ministration of camp life. 

Six stimulating one-week ‘‘Bring Your Problems’’ 
conferences, each devoted to some pertinent phase 
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of present-day education, are to be held on the 
San Francisco campus. 

A post-session, three weeks in length, August 1 - 
20, offers 20 courses. Two field sessions in natural 
sciences are offered: the first June 20 - July 8, in- 
cludes a trip through the North Coast section and 
terminates at Mt. Shasta; the second, July 11 - 29, 
operates in the Tahoe and Mt. Lassen regions. 

Finally, the college is offering three foreign travel 
tours during the summer, two to Europe, June 22 - 
August 15, and June 29 - August 29, and one to 
Mexico, June 26 - July 26. Write Walter J. Homan. 
State College, San Francisco. 


San Jose State College 

San Jose State College session will be held five 
weeks, June 27 - July 30, with classes meeting six 
times a week. The session includes enriched profes- 
sional courses in the basic teaching fields, supple- 
mented by a six-grade demonstration school, and a 
one-teacher, one-room rural school, grades one to 
eight, conducted on an activity-program basis. 

The college also sponsors West Coast School of 
Nature Study, with two sessions in Yosemite 
Valley, June 19 - 25, June 26 - July 2, and one 
session at Asilomar, July 4 - 10. An extended ac- 
count appeared on Page 35 of the April issue. Ad- 
dress Joe H. West, State College, San Jose. 

Santa Barbara State College 

Santa Barbara State College, June 27 - August 5 
offers courses in all college departments, with em- 
phasis upon newer methods and practices in educa- 
tion. An especially valuable post-session is offered, 
Santa Barbara School of Nature Study, August 8-19, 
which includes demonstration and field courses with 
college credit in all types of school science work. 
Write Dean of Summer Session, State College, 
Santa Barbara. 


Stanford University 

Stanford University’s 1938 summer quarter ‘pro- 
gram features courses of interest to high school 
and junior college teachers and administrative offi- 
cers, June 23 - September 3. All courses in School 
of Education are for eight weeks only, closing on 
August 20. See also Page 37, April issue, for ac- 
count of the Stanford Education Conference. 

The new Cubberley Hall of Education will be 
ready for occupancy this summer. Write John 
Armstrong Sellards, Stanford University. 


University of California, Berkeley 
University of California, Berkeley, is conducting 
intersession May 16 - June 24, and summer session, 
June 27 - August 5. Demonstration elementary and 
secondary schools are maintained in conjunction 
with the State Department of Education. Eighth 


SUMMER SESSION X-UNIVERSITY OF =, 


(alifrw" 


The work of the Summer Session has been exgan- has pomnangae 
ized with special reference to the interests ‘ol the 
teachers in service. Extensive offerings make it pos- 


sible to plan 
sional and 


that not only meet profes- 


rograms 
tural needs, but also to bacca- 


laureate degrees, recommendations for state 
credentials and post-graduate degrees. 

In response to expressed desires of teachers for a 
broader social-cultural background and a better 


understan 
respective fiel 
duate and 


of the content materials in their 
extensive offerings in both under- 


uate work in all departments 


ave been made available. The program in pro- 
fessional education deals with all phases and 
— of public school work. 
The Summer Session staff includes many dis- 
tinguished scholars from other institutions. Their 
Presence on the campus enables students to gain _// j, 
first-hand impressions of the men and the work ‘// Wy YY yal 


in the Universities re a poem without the added /77/7/ 


cost in both time 


money involved in matricu- ///” 


lation at those institutions. 


For Summer Session Bulletin, address the Office 
= of University Publications. 
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First term, June 20 to July 29 ou 


Second term, July 30 to Sept. 2 
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annual conference for school executives will be 
held July 11 - 22. Address Raymond G. Gettell, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


University of California at Los Angeles 

University of California at Los Angeles is hold- 
ing its session June 27 - August 5, with work 
offered in nearly all academic fields. The university 
is conducting the demonstration, the clinical, and 
the recreation schools which should interest teach- 
ers anxious to perfect classroom procedures. Address 
Dean of Summer Session, University of California 
at Los Angeles, Los Angeles. 


University of Colorado 

High in the Rockies at an altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow, University of 
Colorado summer session at Boulder, has two 
terms, first, June 20 - July 22; second, July 25 - 
August 26. 

A rich program is offered with many special! 
courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. 
There are special opportunities for graduate work. 
Address, Dean of Summer Quarter, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 


University of Southern California 

University of Southern California is conducting 
its 33rd annual session in two divisions, June 17 - 
July 29, and July 30 - September 2; designed pri- 
marily for in-service teachers, wide variety of 
practical offerings are included in all professional 
fields. 

Especial strong courses are offered in subject-matter 
teaching. By attending both sessions it is possible 
for a student to earn as many as twelve semester 
units, applicable to certification and degrees. An ex- 
tended account appeartd on Page 35 of the April 
issue. Address Lester B. Rogers, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 


Woodbury College 

“Eleanor Skimin at Woodbury’’ was the title of 
an extended article concerning the Woodbury Col- 
lege summer session published on Page 36 of the 
April issue of this magazine. This college, situated 
at 1029 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, holds its 
summer session July 5 - August 12, featuring all 
commercial subjects, commercial art, costume design 
and interior decoration. For a copy of the summer 
school bulletin address Woodbury College, 1029 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


Bachelor of Education 


This summer, the California state colleges are 
focusing special attention upon the needs of candi- 
dates for the Bachelor of Education degree, the 
degree authorized a year ago by the California State 
Board of Education for earlier graduates of the 2 
2Y-, and 3-year curricula of California state teacher- 





THE CAROLINE SWOPE SUMMER SCHOOLS 
for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 
Long Beach — Santa Cruz 
June 27 to July 15. July 25 fe aout 12. The 
school has the approval of the California State 
Board of Education and the State Board of Cre- 
dentials. Newest types of teaching are presented. 
covering the Activity program and the Unit of 


Work plan. Send for Bulletin to 
837 Linden Avenue, Long Beach, California 


This Year... 


Comet? MILLS COLLEGE 
Summer Session and ‘essive Education Association 
Workshop—June 26-Aug. FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
Courses for Teachers in all departments, credit towards 
advanced degrees and teaching credentials. Offerings in 
be oN Development, Dance and Sports, Edueation, 

usic. 

For further information address W. E. Armstrong, Con- 
venor of the Summer Session, Mills College, California. 





SOMETHING NEW — SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


WEST COAST SCHOOL of NATURE STUDY 


THE OUTDOOR SCHOOL FOR COLLEGE CREDIT 


JUNE 19 to JUNE 25 
JUNE 26 to JULY 2 


Write P. VICTOR PETERSON, San Jose State College 


YOSEMIT 





training institutions, who have enjoyed successful 
teaching careers. 

Previous college work, travel, teaching, community 
service, publications, experimental problems, pro- 
jects, and activity work, and other experiences count 
toward fulfilling requirements of the B. E. degree, 
while additional classroom requirements may be met 
at summer sessions of any of the seven state colleges. 


U. C. Summer Session 
Berkeley Campus, June 27 — August 5 


hs program of over 300 courses in 41 
fields is especially prepared for teachers, 
supervisors, principals, and superintendents. 


Both graduate and undergraduate work is 
included. 

Among the attractions are the demon- 
stration elementary and secondary schools; 
courses in speech education and in eye 
health education; a program in criminology; 
offerings in journalistic studies; short story 
writing, play production, acting and the 
directing of actors, choral reading; courses 
in art and music; a broad program in physi 
cal education; work in home economics; 
child development; social work; and the 
school executives conference. 

There are many distinguished visitors on the 
faculty, including Eduard Christian Lindeman, New 
York School of Social Work; Michael J. Demiash- 
kevich, George Peabody College for Teachers; 
Thomas C. Holy, Ohio State University; Anette M. 
Phelan, Education-National Society for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness; Walter Lande, Brooklyn Col- 
lege; Vernon Jones, Clark University; Winifred E. 
Bain, Columbia University ; Winifred V. Richmond, 
Washington, D. C.; Victor T. Allen, Saint Louis 
University; William Rex Crawford, University of 
Pennsylvania; George S$. McManus, New England 
Conservatory of Music; Stanley D. Dodge, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Paul T. Ellsworth, University of 
Cincinnati; George S. Dickinson, Vassar College; 
Hans Kohn, Smith College; Frederick O. Koenig. 
Stanford University; Hope L. Foote, University of 
Washington; Arthur H. R. Fairchild, University of 
Missouri; Karl Loewenstein, Amherst College; Isa- 
dor Lubin, United States Department of Labor; 
Karl Menger, University of Notre Dame; Gardner 
Murphy, Columbia University; William J. Newlin. 
Amherst College; Irving Pichel, Hollywood; John 
W. Richards, University of Washington; Millard 
Owen Sheets, Scripps College; A. Franklin Shull, 
University of Michigan; Ernest J. Simmons, Har- 
vard University ; and others. 

Address Dean of Summer Sessions, 104 California 
Hall, Berkeley. 


California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


JUNE 27 - AUGUST 6 


Fine and Applied arts; special courses tor 
teachers. Catalogue on request. 
Accredited by the State 


Affiliated with the University of California 
Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 











JULY 4to 
JULY 10 
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Graduate and Undergraduate 
Work at 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE, Cor- 
vallis—June 20 to July 29; August 
1 to September 2 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Eu- 


gene—June 20 to July 29; August 
1 to August 26 


PORTLAND SUMMER SESSION, 
Portland—June 20 to July 29 


INSTITUTE OF MARINE BIOL- 
OGY, Coos Head—June 13 to July 
23 






























































































































































Undergraduate and Normal 
School Work 


OREGON NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Monmouth — June 6 to July 15; 
July 18 to August 19 


SOUTHERN OREGON NORMAL 
SCHOOL, Ashland—lJune 6 to July 
15; July 18 to August 19 


EASTERN OREGON NORMAL 
SCHOOL, La Grande—June 6 to 
July 15; July 18 to August 19 




























































































The following publications will be issued: 

















Bulletins 











Summer catalog for Oregon State College 
Summer catalog for Portland Session 
Summer catalog for University of Oregon 
Summer catalog for Normal Schools 





























Leaflets 








Preliminary Announcement 
Marine Biology leaflet 
Special Education leaflet 
Home Economics leaflet 
Art leaflet 

Library leaflet 

Industrial Arts leaflet 
Coaching School leaflet 
Law School leaflet 


For bulletins and leaflets address 









































































Alfred Powers, Director of Summer Ses- 
sions, Oregon State System of Higher Edu- 
cation, 814 Oregon Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 


Authorized by State Board of Higher Education 






Jim and Jo Ann 
Stories 


Our Store 
Book 


By Dorothy Warnes Reilly 


Supplementary reading for the 
primary grades. 


Price $.60 


The first book in a new series — the 
Social Studies Experience Readers. 


A simple direct approach to social 
studies. Candid camera illustrations. 
Easy first grade reading level. 


Center of interest: Food: its source, 
distribution, preparation — on the 
farm, at the store, at home. 


Planned for use in the group discus- 
sion that accompanies group reading. 


Photographs are large, clear, and life- 
like. 


Other books in the series: 
OUR BOAT BOOK— 
Price $.60 


And in preparation are: 


OUR AIRPLANE BOOK 
WE GO TO THE ZOO 
WE GO TO SCHOOL 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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SANTA BARBARA SCHOOL 
OF NATURE STUDY 


N ATURE-STUDY is given increasing attention in 
California schools. Issuance of the state elementary science 
guide series has placed a premium on teachers trained in 
the interpretation of the various phases of natural science 
to children. Santa Barbara Nature School offers unique 
opportunity to learn much of practical value in a short 
time, under ideal environmental conditions. 

Instruction is informal and personal. Much of the study 
consists of field exploration under competent guidance, 


supplemented by lectures, group discussions, and laboratory — 


demonstrations. From two to four semester units may be 
earned. 

Courses in bird study, trees, seashore life, desert life, 
weather, health conservation, visual education, school and 
home gardens, and popular astronomy are offered. Methods 
demonstration courses in elementary physical and biological 
science will be presented in 1938, featuring directed super- 
vision of child classes in nature-study. A selected faculty 
of twelve specialists offers opportunity for consultation 
and unit planning. Conservation of Natural Resources is 
the integrating theme. Rocky Nook Park, the Blaksley 
Botanic Garden, Museum of Natural History, Laguna 


At Santa Barbara 


Blanca bird refuge, State College campus, 
channel islands, shore tidepools, and Los 
Padres national forest are the outdoor class- 
rooms. 


Incomparable La Fiesta 


Every facility for recreation is available. 
At the full of the August moon, Santa Bar- 
bara turns back the hands of time to live 
again the days of the padres, Spanish senor- 
itas and caballeros. La Fiesta, an incompar- 
able community entertainment, will be cele- 
brated this year while the Nature School is 
in session. Classes are so arranged that stu- 
dents may witness the important features. 


For further information and a copy of the illus- 
trated announcement, address the Director, School 
of Nature Study, Santa Barbara State College. 


Santa Barbara Coast and Beach 


Macmillan’s Modern Dictionary, a hand- 
some, beautifully-printed and substantially- 
bound volume of 1500 pages, is an efficient 
guide to the choice and in the use of words; 
is concise, compact and comprehensive; is 
really interesting and is rapidly coming into 
wide usage. 


Integration at Calipatria 


A NEW course now offered by the high 
school, given by Marie Rabold, will make 
the first year in high school mean more to 
incoming students. 


Beginning March 31, Miss Rabold taught 
a class of eighth graders, during the sixth 
period, in an Orientation Course, explaining 
entrance to high school, courses taught, fields 
open, rules and regulations of high school 
conduct. 

Various high school subjects and activities 
are explained and students are told reasons 
for entering high school; how a_ high 
school education can help in earning a living 
and also to live a more complete life. 


The course has been mapped out by co- 
operation of Edgar H. McMath, principal 
of the high school, and E. L. Hiteman, 
superintendent of Calipatria grade schools. 


== BEVERLEY LODGE 


INTER and SUMMER SESSIONS 
Women exclusively 
Special rates 
Centrally located — Spacious gardens 
Phone from depot and will meet you; 
no obligation. 


2506 Piedmont Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 
Berkeley 7408 
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C.T.A. HONOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL STAFFS 100% ENROLLED FOR 1938 IN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION. FURTHER LISTS WILL APPEAR IN JUNE 


North Coast Section 

Humboldt County—Mattole Union, Clark. 

Mendocino County—River Union. 

Trinity County — Blanchard Flat, Don 
Juan, Hayfork Valley Union, Hetten Val- 
ley, Hyampon, Lake Mountain, Lewiston, 
Long Ridge, Lower Trinity, Mad River, 
Minersville, Peak, Salt Creek, Trinity Cen- 
ter, Wildwood, Denny Emergency, Lower 
Mad River, Hoaglin. — Shirley A. Perry, 
Secretary, North Coast Section, Ukiah. 


Bay Section 

Marin County—Yolansdale School at San 
Anselmo. 

San Joaquin County — Enterprise, Har- 
mony Grove, Henderson, River, Waverly, 
and Wildwood. 

San Mateo County—McKinley School at 
Burlingame. 

Santa Clara County—Mt. View Elemen- 
tary. 

Sonoma County — Fort Ross, Lafayette, 
and Windsor Union. 

Tuolumne County—Poverty Hill. 

Vallejo City—Lincoln School. 


Northern Section 


Alpine County—Clay, Lincoln, Webster. 
Butte County—Meridian, Biggs. 


Glenn County—Glenn, Fairview, Lincoln, 
Ord, Emigrant, Cherokee. 

Siskiyou County—Mound, Dwinnel, Mc- 
Cloud Elementary, Rocky Mountain. 

Sutter County—Sutter Union High. 

Tehama County—Farquhar. 

Yolo County—Woodland City, Beamer, 
Woodland Primary. 

Yuba County—Plumas. 


Central Section 


Mariposa County—All teachers are now 
enrolled 100%; this includes 9 Mariposa 
High School teachers and 31 grammar 
school teachers; reported by Eleanor Hast- 
ings, Bagby. 

e ¢ « 


Several years ago Sierra Educational News 
published an illustrated account of Dr. Wil- 
lard S. Ford, who was then entering the 
Los Angeles schools as chief deputy super- 
intendent of the schools of that great 
metropolis. 

Dr. Ford recently accepted the superinten- 
dency of Glendale schools, succeeding Dr. 
Norman R. Whytock, deceased. The best 
wishes of his host of friends throughout 
California go with Dr. Ford in his new po- 
sition. 
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California Society for the Study of Speech 
Therapy meets May 14, Western Womens 
Club, San Francisco, starting at 10 a. m. 
and continuing until 3 p. m. Speakers include 
Conrad Wedburg, Herbert Stoltz, Jessie 
Casebolt and Mabel Gifford. For further in- 
formation address Agnes A. White, secre- 
tary, 504 6th Street, Antioch. 

* * & 


C. J. Pierson, since 1916 head of the 
zoology department, University of Maryland, 
has been retired. He was a member of the 
Class of 1896, Stanford University, was 
one of the first corps of teachers of Sequoia 
Union High School, Redwood City, and or- 
ganized and acted as principal of El Cajon 
Union High School, now Grossmont High 
School, San Diego County. 


* * * 


Newspaper University of America, a daily 
school feature, is syndicated material pre- 
pared by Philip H. Bachrach of Oceanside 
and now appears in many California news- 
papers. 

Mr. Bachrach began teaching in Porto 
Rico about 25 years ago and has always 
been interested in educational work. Last 
year he discontinued teaching at Oceanside 
Evening High School in order to devote his 
time to his newspaper feature. 

On his advisory board are F. J. Brady, 
principal, Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High 
School and Junior College; J. R. Tenney, 
district superintendent, Oceanside Elemen- 
tary Schools. 


DISTINCTIVE (ROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS 
THAT COMPLETELY MEET PRESENT-DAY NEEDS 


lV / THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETICS — DeGroat and 
e Cb) é Young. Book One of the Three-Book Series just published; Books Two 
and Three and the Series by Grades in preparation. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS, Enlarged Edition—DeGroat, Firman, Smith 

THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES and WorKBOOKS—Abrams, Bodley, Thurston 
THE IROQuois History SERIES—Southworth and Southworth 
STEPS TO Goop ENGLISH, Grade Seven and Grade Eight—Ahles and Lawlor 

BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grades Seven through Twelve—R. W. Chamberlain 


ENGLISH EXERCISES—DRILLS AND TEsts—Griffeth and Walker 
(For any of the High School Grades) 


Our SURROUNDINGS—An Elementary General Science—Clement, Collister, Thurston 


We ask your careful consideration of these outstanding books when making out your requisitions for 1938- 
1939. Write for complete information on any titles on the Iroquois list—a live list from beginning to end. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


New York 


Chicago 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 


Atlanta 


Dallas 





PERSONALIZED REPORTS 


W. R. Fouts, Superintendent, Rialto School District, San Bernarding County 


ae more I have seen of marks in 
the system of grading, the more I be- 
lieve that the true function of education 
is hampered. The students pay dearly, 
both now and in later life, because of 
the artificiality of the system of suc- 
cesses and failures set up in school. 


The natural, wholesome development 
of the child is hindered by the attempts 
of the school to grade his progress in 
terms of percentage or marks. It encour- 
ages the student to develop craftiness 
and practice flattery on the emotional 
weakness of the teacher in order to ob- 
tain high marks. 


Others will cheat in order to get by, 
while some may develop inferiority com- 
plex, and still others will break out in 
open rebellion against the inadequacy 
and unfairness of the marking system. 

How different the attitude of the pu- 
pils in a school where the teacher is 
interested in seeing that each child pro- 
gresses at his own best rate, without 
the stigma of being labeled “dumb- 
bell” or on the other hand of feeling a 
false security of being “superior.” 

In such a school the children work 
for the joy of accomplishment, knowing 
that they are growing socially and edu- 
cationally in a normal way. There is no 
reason for cheating nor incentive to get 


by. There are no formal examinations 
nor assigned home work. 


The removal of these non-essential 
and nonsensical bugaboos will free la- 
tent talents in the child and encourage 
him to release potential energies in a 
way that will surprise the dyed-in-the- 
wool disciplinarian type teacher. 

Another injustice to children is the 
pigeon-holing practice resulting from 
I. Q. tests. We firmly believe that there 
is hope for the child with a low I. Q., 


just as there is hope for the under-— 


weight or physically sub-normal. For 
the latter we give them physical edu- 
cation or health training. Then why 
not give the mentally sub-normal child 
a psychological education and mental 
training? 

The foregoing statements present in 
brief the educational philosophy which 
resulted in our adopting a new method 
of reporting to parents. The system now 
being used in the Rialto School is a 
combined report of citizenship and so- 
cial progress of the student as well as 
a report on his subject progress. 

It consists of a personal message from 
the teacher, in her. own handwriting, 


*Fictitious names of parents and children have 
been substituted, of course, for the names actually 
used in the letters. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


HOME MECHANICS FOR GIRLS 
by J. C. Woodin 


This course is especially for girls, and is based on the sourd principles of “learning 
by doing.” It follows the general plan of the most successful manual arts courses for 


boys.—128 pages—29 units—8” 


x 1034”—durably bound in heavy paper cover stock. 


INSTRUCTION AND INFORMATION UNITS FOR HAND WOODWORKING 


by Douglass and Roberts 


A complete course for beginners, arranged in instruction and information units. It 
actually tells and illustrates how to do it. Eight tests provided—128 pages—31 units— 
8” x 1034”—durably bound in heavy paper cover stock. 


MODERN PROJECTS IN WOODWORK 
by Douglass and Roberts 


Generously illustrated with 87 large-scale working drawings. Specifications, photo- 
graphs of finished projects, and material bills accompany working drawings. Many of 
the projects are modernistic in design, and can be made by junior and senior high 


school students. Handsomely bound in cloth. 


These books may be purchased from the School Book Depositories in California. 


The McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company 


Wichita, Kansas 


Atlanta 


Portland 


New York 
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and on her personal letterhead, sent to 
the parents quarterly. 


A few samples are given which will 
help to explain the method: 


My dear Mr. and Mrs. Nemo:* 

We are glad to report that Rosa’s* progress is 
entirely satisfactory. She is obedient, resourceful, 
and self-reliant. In art activities, Rosa shows ability, 
and she takes pleasure in singing and in band proj- 
ects. Her personal habits are good and she is re- 
spectful of the rights of her classmates, and is caie- 
ful in the use of school property. 

Rosa is happy in the fact that her attendance at 
school is perfect. And, at the suggestion of the 
kindergarten children, a blue star is affixed to this 
report for her perfect attendance. Yours sincerely, 
—Margt. S. Todd 
Dear Mr. and Mrs. Hopeful:* 

Theodore* has a very nice attitude, and shows 
much enthusiasm in our school activities. His read- 
ing, writing, social studies, and number work ar 
good. 

Whispering to his neighbors during study and 
discussion periods spoils Theodore’s record, and is 
very disturbing to the rest of the class. Sincerely, 
—Lillian Giesmann 


My dear Miss Giesmann: 

You have discovered Theodore’s weakness — too 
much talking. I shall try to help him overcome 
this disturbing habit. 

Thank you so much for your interest and help. 
Sincerely,—Mrs. Hopeful 


Dear Mr. and Mrs. Smith:* 

Susan is one of the best pupils in her class. Sine 
has a lovely attitude toward and enthusiasm in 
school activities. Her reading, writing, art, music, 
number work, and social studies are above average 
by far. 


Susan is a neat, careful worker, and a good leader. 
I enjoy having her in my class! Sincerely,—Lillian 
Giesmann 


Miss Lillian Giesmann: 

Thank you so kindly for the fine report you gave 
relating to Susan’s activities at school. 

I hope so much that she may continue. And any 
faults that you correct will be greatly appreciated. 

I was sorry to have to take her away from school 
yesterday, but was unable to find a suitable place 
to leave her. 


Please don’t hesitate to let me know if any dis- 
turbance or issue that I may be able to give my 
cooperation with should arise. 

Thanking you, I am,—Mrs. J. X. Smith 

The old-type report cards cause the 
teacher to look at rows of figures, per- 
centages, or letters and make out a list 
of grades from them without proper 
consideration of the child as an indi- 
vidual. 

This new system frees the teacher 
from the influence of the binomial curve 
or any other outside factor. 

She now sums up the individual 
child’s development, taking into con- 
sideration his character, his personality, 
his temperament, and his educational 
progress in relation to his own ability. 

In brief, the child is treated as an 
individual and consideration given in 
respect to his whole growth, his con- 
tributions to his class and his ability to 
live and be an asset to the group with 
whom he lives, as he must do when he 
gets out into the world and takes his 


place in society. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM OF NEWTON BOOTH SCHOOL, 


WW. found that, though we were 


meeting the requirements of the Cali- 
fornia state law relative to the teaching 
of physical education in the elementary 
schools, we were not getting satisfactory 
results. 


The faculty got together to do something 
about it. We agreed on the following points: 


1. That we were not teaching the whole physi- 
cal education course-of-study as set up by the cur- 
riculum committee. Some parts were being entirely 
neglected. 

2. That we were teaching physical education 
most of the periods of the day. 

3. There was lack of uniformity in practice 
among teachers. 

4. No teacher was teaching the whole course- 
of-study. 

5. Classes in physical education on the play- 
grounds were annoying classes being conducted in 
the classrooms. 

6. Some teachers were doing a much better job 
than others. 

7. Periods of correction and practice should be 
scheduled at regular intervals and often enough to 
promote improvement in class results. 

8. Early morning and late afternoon periods «are 
unsatisfactory for physical education. In the morn- 
ing, when children come from home fresh and 
nourished, there is little need for physical educa- 
tion or relaxation. In the late afternoon, shortly 
before dismissal, it is not economic use of time to 
schedule physical education. 


When children come to us in the morning 
they are, or should be, rested and nourished 
and ready for 114 hours of effective class- 
room work consisting of supervised study, 
and individual or group work on drill sub- 
jects or social studies and reading activities. 

By ten o'clock they will be ready for men- 
tal relaxation and physical activity. So we 
scheduled six classes in physical education 
from 10 o'clock to 10:30. Immediately fol- 
lowing physical education they have ten min- 
utes of recess and free play-time. Then they 
have one hour of regular class work between 
recess and noon. 


For primary and lower grade children it 
works well to split the physical education 
period, having one 15-minute period imme- 
diately preceding the morning recess and 
another preceding the afternoon recess. It 
meets the state requirements, avoids un- 
necessarily long play periods for small chil- 



















... “JEPSON’S MANUAL WE KEEP 
RIGHT BY OUR PLATES ON THE 
DINING ROOM TABLE.” 


So spake an artist and his wife in Del Norte 
County. ‘We are sold on Botany,’ they said, 
“and now get our happiest recreation out-of- 
doors.”’ 

Jepson’s Manual of the Flowering Plants of 
California contains 1248 pages and 1023 illus- 
trations. It describes all the flowering herbs, 
shrubs and trees of California. 

New reinforced binding, price $5.00. (Add 
32 cents for carriage, plus 15 cents sales tax in 
California. ) 


Address California School Book Depository 
159 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 
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dren and provides a 25-minute relaxation 
period morning and afternoon. This, of 
course, includes the two recesses of ten 
minutes each. They are no part of the legal 
time allotted to physical education, but when 
scheduled immediately following the physi- 
cal education periods, they provide a total 
relaxation period from inside class work 
amounting to 25 minutes each. 

Incidentally, under this program there are 
only two times during the day when the 
physical education classes might annoy other 
classes in the building. 

We found that our course-of-study can 
be conveniently divided into five parts as 
follows: 

1. Games of low organization and posture. 
Team games. 

Relays and optional team games. 


Lead-up activities and ability tests. 
Rhythmic work. 


VhWw nN 


For convenience we scheduled six classes 
and six teachers in one set-up. Each teacher 
is assigned for the term to teach one of the 
divisions of the course-of-study as listed 
above, with one exception. Two teachers are 
assigned to rhythmic work. One teacher 
takes care of the piano and victrola, etc., 
while the other teaches the class in rhythmic 
steps, etc. Each teacher teaches her assign- 
ment every day of the week, but to a differ- 
ent class each day. 

Since there are five days in a school week 
and five divisions of labor, each class has 
one division of labor per day. Consequently, 
each class has the whole course-of-study once 
each week. 

Frequent correction and practice at regu- 
lar intervals have resulted in steady and 
consistent progress in every division of the 
physical education program. 

During the past two years under this pro- 
gramming, Newton Booth has enjoyed the 
successful operation of the whole physical 
education course-of-study. 


* * * 


Safety News-Letter, for parent-teacher 
workers, is issued monthly by Traffic Safety 
Education Project of National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. Office of the project 
is room 1406, 114 East 32nd Street, New 
York City. 

Marian Telford is chairman of the national 
committee, director of the project and editor. 
California teachers conducting Safety proj- 
ects will find the News-Letter of great value. 


BEB SUMMER SALESMEN!! SEB 


Here is your opportunity to represent the most 
unique educational service—No Competition— Low 
Price — Universal Appeal. Our individual mailings 
of letters from foreign countries is the only service 
of its kind being offered to schools and homes. 
Each letter in the series will be written by the 
world famous author of ‘‘Three-Wheeling Through 
Africa.’’ James C. Wilson. Write us at once for 
assignment of exclusive territory. 


World Letters, Inc., East Aurora, New York 










































































READING FOR 
ENJOYMENT 


By JAMES J. REYNOLDS, Asst. Superin- 
tendent, New York Public Schools; NOR- 
MA H. DEMING, Supervisor of Reading; 
MARY A. HORN, Former Principal; 
EMILY J. NEVILLE, -Primary Teacher, 
New York Public Schools. 


Each volume in this new Series of Litera- 
ture books contains a representative group 
of stories, poems, plays, etc., including 
selections from modern authors. Outstanding 
features of this Series which follow ap- 
proved courses of study include: 


@ All selections chosen for their sim- 
plicity of vocabulary. 


@ Headnotes for each selection arouse the 
curiosity of pupils. 


@ Footnotes, in upper grade books, ex- 
plain unusual words. 


@ Helps for appreciation, understanding 
and enjoyment. 


@ Striking pictures illustrate every story, 
play and longer poem. 


For Elementary Schools 


Grade 2.. - 79 
Grade 3 
Grade 4 
Grade 5 
Grade 6 .. 


For Junior High Schools 
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Unusual discounts for class supplies. 





Write for complete list of contents 


NOBLE and NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, Inc. 


100 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Noble & Noble, Publishers. Inc. 
100 Sth Ave.. New York, Dept. D 
Please send me C.O.D. 


sities copies of Reading for Enjoyment, 
















Official Position......... 


tac aa nce ence le Ea: 
0) Please send also descriptive literature 
listing complete contents. 
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SAFETY 


SAFETY AND THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Margaret Merle Johnson, Sixth Grade Teacher, Frank McCoppin 
School, San Francisco 


Beacu member of the 6A Grade was bent over his own or 


his nearest neighbor’s morning newspaper. 


With a crayon in his hand he was busily crossing out every 
news-item which a hasty skimming led him to believe war 
directly or indirectly connected with his Social Studies unit 
of-work “How has Man made the world safer?” 


It wasn’t long, however, before a bright boy, who frequently sought 
the lines of least resistance, stood erect in the aisle impatiently awaiting 
the teacher's recognition that he had words of wisdom to impart to 
the group. 

“I'm on the third page of my newspaper now and I've crossed out 
almost every single article so far! Couldn't I just mark off the news 
that isn’t about Safety? My crayon’s all worn down and my hand's 
tired, too!” 

As just such a conclusion, that Safety or the lack of it looms large 
in the life of today, had been the motive for the object lesson, tired 
hands rested: but not until the class had verified the first pupil's dis- 
covery and endorsed his labor-saving suggestion. 

With chambers of commerce, automobile associations, industrial 
organizations, insurance companies, hospitals and governmental agen- 
cies exerting every effort toward the prevention of illness and casualties, 
should not the elementary school child give some serious thought as 
to what he can do to make his life and the lives of others safer? 

Authorities seem quite well agreed that Safety is largely a coopera- 
tive matter; that the man-made safety guards are only as safe as the 
thoughts and habits of man make them. 

A social studies unit-of-work, with a broad interpretation of Safety 
as its theme, can be one of the most practical of units for study. A 
child can’t venture from his own home without being forcefully con- 
fronted by hazards, the avoidance of which depends in large part upon 
his recognition of them as such quickly enough to make the reactions 
essential to his well-being. And in that home from which the child 
has just emerged lie almost equal risks to life and limb. 

A unit-of-work on Safety may be introduced by having each pupil 
map out the sources of possible danger and 
the locations of safety-devices in his class- 
room, school, home, block or entire city. 
The use of a red pencil to represent Danger 
and a green pencil for Safety adds to the 
interest and appearance of the map. Such 

Safety is a lit-tle word That is ver surveys bring to light many problems for 
en Pos —_—, er meine te — a a future study: the structure and use of fire- 
extinguishers, the selection of the color red 


Pictures (top to bottom): 1. The Fire 
of-ten heard; We will al---ways give it heed Department to the Rescue. Wall-painting 
handker--chief; Al-ways use it when you sneeze, made by Jeannette Bosak (left) and Anna 
in the air; If you'll give these words some heed, Lee Truncale (right). 2. Halloween Haz- 


ards. Wall-painting made by Patricia 
Bradley (left) and Jean Morton (right). 
3. Safety designs applied to portfolios in 
all-over patterns. Left to right: Four-leaf 
6 Clover (Patricia Bradley), Anchor (Jean 
With each word and in each deed; Play safe,dear children . : 
Or just when you have to eniff;Play safe,dear children, meant) - Shidte (Anennder wrescliensal 
You will be quite safe in--deed;Play safe,dear children, (Pauline Lindblom) and Fire-alarm Box 
(Burndetta Hansberry). 


Our Song — Safety is a Little Word; 
words by Pauline Zahler, Russell Greer; 
music by Theodore Beimess, Patricia Brad- 

all the time; Play safe, dear peo--ple, in our town, 


all the time; Play safe, dear veo--ple, in our town, ley, Clayton Mahone, Jean Kelly, Russell 
all the time; Play safe, dear peo--ple, in our town, Greer. 
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as a danger sign, local laws for the regula- 
tion of theaters, hotels, apartments, etc., and 
the operation of fire-alarms and traffic-signals. 

Rural communities afford even greater pos- 
sibilities for Safety study than do cities, be- 
cause in such locations the people usually 
have fewer agencies operating for their 
safety and must therefore be more self-re- 
liant for self-preservation. 


A CITY, particularly a coastal one like 
San Francisco, is unusually fruitful ground 
for a study of the governmental departments 
which exist mainly for the protection of the 
life and health of the individual and society. 

As a departure from the regular class ex- 
cursion, this term we invited selected de- 
partments of local, state and national gov- 
ernment to send representatives to our class- 
room to address us on the subject of health 
and safety from the point-of-view of their 
particular fields. 

With such a procedure, the teacher deals 
with an unknown quantity and may find an 
occasional visitor well-qualified to speak as 
regards his subject-matter, but wholly at a 
loss to adapt his vocabulary to the group he 
finds before him. But in most cases the 
speakers were able to properly arouse the 
children’s interest, if interest can be judged 
by the number of pertinent questions the 
class asked at the conclusion of each talk. 

I was interested to find that when it came 
to voluntary questions, some of the slowest 
pupils in the class, viewed academically, 
asked the speakers some of the best questions 
regarding the topic of the day. 

Granting that many of the children gained 
little of factual value from these talks, it 
was a worth-while experience for eleven- and 
twelve-year-old boys and girls to meet and 
talk freely with such personages as a coast 
guard lieutenant, an immigration commis- 
sioner, a field nurse, an assistant superinten- 
dent of the mails, a meteorologist, an assis- 
tant regional forester, an ensign in the 
United States Navy, an executive secretary 
of the American Red Cross, a lieutenant in 


Community Planning for Youth, a book 
of 115 pages, by Theodore Lee Reller, as- 
sistant professor of education, University of 
Pennsylvania, is published by the Public 
Education and Child Labor Association of 
Pennsylvania of which John N. Patterson is 
managing director; address, 1505 Race Street. 
Philadelphia. 

Dr. Reller’s courageous and practical vol- 
ume is a challenge and a guide to all inter- 
ested in the welfare of youth. It assembles 
developments in the youth field at home and 
abroad which contribute a viewpoint and 
method whereby all community resources 
may be mobilized for the benefit of young 
people. 

Dr. Reller questions the effectiveness of 
much of what is being done in the youth 
field today. It should be required reading 
for every educator and youth-worker who 
can bear the pain of a new point-of-view! 


the local fire department and a local police 
inspector. 


A Tiny Chinese Shoe 


The representative from the Department 
of Immigration and Naturalization handled 
in a most satisfactory way a seemingly diffi- 
cult subject for elementary grade pupils. He 
aroused the interest of the class with his 
specimens of the hook-worm responsible for 
so much of the emaciation and death in the 
Orient. 

Another exhibit of especial interest to the 
girls of the class was a tiny Chinese shoe 
that had been discarded by its owner when 
she reached Angel Island because the slipper 
was too big for her. 


The boys of the class were pleased to 
hear the representative of the Coast Guard 
tell them of the sinking of a fishing-boat 
that morning — news they were unable to 
find in the newspaper until evening. 


Waure lectures in the classroom can 
in no sense substitute for the first-hand ex- 
perience of the class excursions, they are 
splendid supplements to study. In addition, 
talks given in the classroom involve less ex- 
penditure of school time in going to and 
from the places of interest, and can be en- 
joyed during inclement weather when most 
class excursions are inadvisable. 


It is enlightening, too, to notice how much 
more quickly a concept is accepted when it 
is voiced by an outsider than when the same 
idea is imparted by the voice the child listens 
to every day in the classroom. 


Certain aspects of Safety, namely weather 
bureau and fire department activities, are 
probably best studied at the scene of action. 
Our excursion to the weather bureau, while 
technical to a certain degree, was one to be 
remembered by most of the pupils who were 
privileged to be included in the group. 


The children not only saw the electrical 
apparatus that records and broadcasts weather 
data, but they climbed the almost vertical 
stairway to the roof of the building where 
they saw the out-door instruments which 
were constantly sending to the offices below 
their messages of wind velocity and direc- 
tion, temperature, rain and similar measure- 
ments of weather variations. 


At the neighborhood fire-house we were 
royally received. Of course, we examined 
the engines, the men’s quarters and the 
alarm office; but above all, the boys were 
permitted to try on the boots — the attached 
trousers and suspenders of which they found 
just a size or two too large for their com- 
fort! The gas-mask was placed on the heads 
of any number of eager visitors! 


Probably most surprising to all concerned 
was the sudden release of the trap-door we 
had not noticed over our heads, followed 
immediately by the appearance of a smiling 
fireman sliding down the shining brass pole, 
to land on the rubber-cushioned floor at our 
feet; It looked so easy and so thrilling, that 
it was with some difficulty that the boys 
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were restrained from following suit when 
the class was given the opportunity to climb 
the spiral stairway and view the demonstra- 
tion from aobve. 

As one of the activities during the term 
that we studied safety and health, we wrote 
original verses which we set to original 
music. One of the songs we presented at an 
assembly at the close of the term was en- 
titled “Safety is a Little Word.” 

A social studies unit-of-work on Safety, 
involving as it does the daily life of the 
child and his parents, is surely justified to- 
day when the very forces of man’s civiliza- 
tion threaten to destroy him unless he learns 
early in life to guard himself from the dan- 
gers of the utilitarian forces he has set in 
motion. 


A New Book Every 
Teacher Will 
Want 


CREATIVE WAYS 
FOR CHILDREN’S 
PROGRAMS 
By 
Josephine Murray 
and 
Effie G. Bathurst 


In this unusual new book you will 
find a wealth of suggestions for 
Creative programs to fit every 
occasion. 


Pageants, Marionette and Puppet 
Shows, Dramatization, Verse 
Speaking Choirs, Shadow Plays, 
Pantomimes, Plays, Tableaux, Ex- 
hibits, Reading and Declamation, 
Debate, Contests, Mock Conven- 
tions, Musical Programs 


Write us for further information 


SILVER BURDETT 
COMPANY 


149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 


Fred T. Moore, Manager, Pacific Division 





BETTY’S VISITORS 


A ONE-ACT PLAY, COMPOSED AND DRAMATIZED BY THE TOOTH TEM- 
PLARS, CARMENITA SCHOOL, NORWALK, LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


Flora Berg Jenkins, Teacher 


Scene—A living room. Betty comes from 
school. Alice is with her. 


Betty—Don't go to the Tooth Templars 
Club today, Alice; stay here with me. My 
mother won't be home until five-thirty. She 
said I could bring one of my friends home 
with me. Let us make some candy. 

Alice—O no, I must go to the Templars 
Club today! I am taking the posters and am 
supposed to be there early. Betty, why don’t 
you have your teeth fixed up so you can 
belong to the club. We have a lot of fun 
making posters and having parades. Next 
month we are going to put on a play we are 
composing. Why be a fraid cat? The dentist 
won't hurt you. 

Betty—That's not the reason I don’t go. 
I'm not afraid of the dentist. But my mother 
will need to take the money she has saved 
for my birthday present to pay for my dental 
work. So as long as my teeth don’t ache, 
I'm going to skip it. Why should I go with- 
out a new dress just to give the money to 
an old dentist? 


Alice—I'm telling you that I would rather 
wear an old dress than have my teeth de- 
cay; for then they would have to be pulled 
out even if they don’t ache. And it would 
be awful to lose permanent teeth because 
others wouldn't grow. Well, I've got to go. 
Goodbye. Be seeing you. (She goes out.) 

Betty (after watching Alice through the 
window, turns and notices the posters) — 
Gee, she forgot her posters. I'll 
take a peep and see what the dumb 
clucks have made. (She looks at the 
posters, holding them up one at a time). 
These Mother Goose pictures are really 
pretty. And this one is a darling (she 
reads): Mistress Mary, quite contrary, how 
do your maidens grow? They have rosy 
cheeks and curly hair and pearly teeth all 
in a row. (Throws down posters.) I don't 
care what they do. I want a new dress for 
the Easter Festival. (Sits in chair and cries.) 
Curtain falls and rises immediately showing 

Betty asleep 
Enter Old Mother Hubbard, looking around 
the room 

Old Mother Hubbard—I am always look- 
ing for cupboards to see if they are as clean 
as mine. 

Betty (looking up)—Who. are you? 

Mother Hubbard—I am Old Mother Hub- 
bard and I keep in my cupboard food that 
will keep my teeth right. Milk and fresh 
fruits. Vegetables with roots. And I brush 
my teeth each morn and night. I go to the 
dentist and have them examined to be sure 
there isn’t a hole. I hope I can keep my own 
real teeth until I am very, very old. 

Enter Jack Sprat 
Mother Hubbard—Here comes Jack Sprat 


just 


and he is getting fat, for he drinks plenty 
of milk. 


Jack Sprat—Yes, dear Mother Hubbard, 
it comes from your cupboard, and it makes 
me feel finer than silk. 

Enter Miss Muffet 


Miss Muffet—I am little Miss Muffet. I 
romp and I rough it. I brush my teeth twice 
a day. My hair is in curls, and my teeth are 
like pearls. My dentist is a fine man, hey, 
hey! 

Enter Margery Daw 


Mother Hubbard—O, Margery Daw, do 
you eat apples raw? Your cheeks are so rosy 
and red. 

Margery Daw—Yes, and I play in the 
sunshine, then take a warm bath, brush my 
teeth and go early to bed. 


Enter Little Girl with a Curl 


Betty—Who is that? It isn’t Bo-peep, for 
she hasn’t a hat. 

Little Girl—I am the little girl who has 
a little curl right in the middle of my fore- 
head. When I chew my food my teeth feel 
good. When I swallow it whole, they feel 
horrid. 

Enter Cinderella 


Cinderella—I am Cinderella, whom you 
all know well. At the King’s ball I was the 
belle. The Prince chose me that wonderful 
night, because my teeth were pearly white. 
If you girls wish to be attractive and gay, 
you must brush your teeth twice each day. 

Enter Little Boy Blue 

Mother Hubbard—Well, well, here’s Little 
Boy Blue who went to sleep and didn’t 
look after these fleecy white sheep. Do you 
know what made him so drowsy that day? 
He stayed up at night until ten, to play. 

Little Boy Blue—-I have learned my les- 
son, dear Mother, you know. And now, at 
eight, to bed I go. I brush my teeth, above 
and beneath, until they are all as white as 
snow. I haven't any cavities because I'm a 
Tooth Templar, you know. 

Enter Humpty Dumpty 

Humpty Dumpty—I'm Humpty Dumpty, 
and I sat on the wall. I toppled over and 
had a great fall. A tooth broke off and 
then, I went to the dentist and he fixed it, 
and I felt better again. All the King’s horses 
and all the King’s men couldn't do what 
the dentist did, put my tooth together again. 

Tommy Tucker —I'm Little Tommy 
Tucker. I sing for my supper. I get what I 
sing for, brown bread and butter. I sleep 
good every night and I brush my teeth until 
they are very white. 


Enter group of boys and girls singing 

Group—This is the way we brush our 
teeth, brush our teeth, brush our teeth. This 
is the way we brush our teeth, so early in 
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the morning. This is the way we brush our 
teeth, brush our teeth, brush our teeth. This 
the way we brush our teeth, before we go 
to bed. (Tune: Here we go ’round the mul- 
berry bush.) 

Betty—Your singing sounds lovely, but 
who are you? 

Children—We belong to the Old Woman 
who lives in a shoe. 

Betty—This isn’t all: there must be more. 

Children—The others are coming. They 
are outside of the door. 


Enter Old Woman and a number of 
children 

Old Woman—I am the Old Woman who 
lives in a shoe. I have so many children I 
know just what to do. I give them sweet 
milk with whole wheat bread, and promptly 
at sun-down I send them to bed. 

Children—We wash ourselves and brush 
our teeth, and sleep soundly until seven a. m 
Then up we jump, get washed and dressed, 
and brush our teeth again. 


Enter King Cole and three Fiddlers 

King Cole—I am Old King Cole. I'm a 
merry old soul. Merry old souls are we. We 
brush our teeth above and beneath, I, and 
my fiddlers three: 

Fiddlers (sing) — We are three smiling 
fiddlers, fiddlers, fiddlers. We are three smil- 
ing fiddlers, my fair lady. Our teeth are 
always clean and white, clean and white, 
clean and white. Our teeth are always clean 
and white, my fair lady. When our teeth 
are breaking down, breaking down, breaking 
down. When our teeth are breaking down, 
my fair lady. We have them filled with 
silver and gold, silver and gold, silver and 
gold. We have them filled with silver and 
gold, my fair lady. (Tune: London Bridge.) 

Girls (sing)—O, do you know the den- 
tist man, the dentist man, the dentist man? 
O, do you know the dentist man? We think 
he is a dear. 

Boys (sing)—O, yes, we know the den- 
tist man, the dentist man, the dentist man. 
O, yes, we know the dentist man. We see 
him twice a year. (Tune: The Muffin Man.) 


Enter two boys 

First Boy — Ding, dong, dell, children 
should be well. 

Second Boy—What should they eat? 

First Boy—Milk, vegetables and fruit, and 
bread of whole wheat. 

Second Boy—How about their teeth? 

First Boy—Brush them twice a day, above 
and beneath. This is the way to be happy 
and gay. 

All (sing) —(Tune: Yankee Doodle) 

We are the jolly Templars, 

Our teeth are very good. 

We want to keep them all O. K. 

(Curtain falls and rises immediately. Betty 
is alone and asleep. Alice enters.) 

Alice—Hello, Betty. I came back for the 
posters. (Betty jumps up and they both 
gather up the posters.) 

Betty—O, Alice, I have decided to ask 
Mother to take me to the dentist. (Betty 
puts her arms around Alice and they go out 


talking.) iii 
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Three New Books 
Reviews by Roy W. Cloud 


WV arven of Alcatraz Prison, James A. 
Johnston, who gave the challenge at the 
recent Youth Conference of California 
Teachers Association, is author of Prison 
Life is Different, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, publishers, a book which deals defi- 
nitely with both the social and the youth 
problem. 

At the conference, Warden Johnston used 
many illustrations in his presentation. His 
book is filled with problems of a similar 
nature. Every story in the book is an inci- 
dent of fact, and is described in such a 
manner that the reader is gripped with the 
interesting situation involved. 

Mr. Johnston begins his book with his 
appointment as Warden of Folsom Prison. 
He was then inexperienced so far as prison 
procedure was concerned, and because of 
that inexperience built an entirely new phi- 
losophy of prison work and procedure for 
California. He was so successful in his work 
in state penological institutions that the 
United States government entrusted him 
with the wardenship of the Federal Peni- 
tentiary at Alcatraz, in which the most 
hardened criminals of the nation are housed. 

Not written primarily to deal with the 
youth problem, the book does portray that 
problem so graphically that it will help any- 
one who is interested in youth. It also shows 
why everyone interested in youth should en- 
deavor to have boys and girls understand 
their problems, in order that they will never 
have to go to a penitentiary. 


The Modern Elementary School 


Ginn and Company has published Mod- 
ern Practices in the Elementary School, de- 
voted to the progress made in teaching in 
public schools in the past decade. The 
authors are Dr. John A. Hockett of the 
department of education, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, 
superintendent of schools, Oakland. 

The material is written in an interesting 
manner and details methods of procedure 
which may be used in developing a worth- 
while course-of-study in the public schools. 

The book (344 pages) is splendidly illus- 
trated with photographs, most of which were 
taken in the Piedmont Public Schools, of 
which Harry W. Jones is superintendent. 
They demonstrate the activities of elemen- 
tary children in a progressive, up-to-date 
California community. 

Sampling of the work shows that current 
trends in elementary education, organizing 
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the class for living and learning, develop- 
ment of units of work, management of the 
daily program, the making of disciplinary 
problems educative, and meeting individual 
needs, are covered. 


Stories of a Great Flood 

Flood Stories, by Shawnee High School 
girls, describes experiences of residents of 
Louisville, Kentucky, during the Ohio River 
flood of January, 1937. All of the interesting 
incidents covered in the book were actually 
experienced by the writers. 

English teachers in California who would 
like to have this volume which might be a 
basis for work in their own classes, may ob- 
tain copies by writing to Standard Printing 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, or to Miss 
Lucie Lowry, English teacher in Shawnee 
High School; price, 50 cents. 


* BS 


For High Sehool Girls 


Fred S. McCargar, Secretary, California 
Rodeo, Salinas 


A FULL year's course in Salinas Junior 
College, with board and room free, for a 
junior or senior high school girl, which can 
be used the year after she graduates from 
high school, or a train trip to Glacier Na- 
tional Park and Waterton Lakes Park for 
herself and mother, with all expenses paid, 
is the prize offered in the contest for Cali- 
fornia’s Outstanding Outdoor High School 
Girl. 
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Each school selects its outstanding girls 
in any manner that it chooses. Final selec- 
tion, however, is on the basis of (1) scho- 
lastic standing, as a result of written exami- 
nation, (2) their personality, (3) healthful 
appearance, and (4) horsemanship. 


Many high schools have no facilities for 
judging horsemanship and inasmuch as it 
only counts 25%, some have eliminated that 
part of the contest and substituted for it 
the judging of girls on their athletic ability, 
with the agreement that the girl, if she does 
not know how to ride, before the final con- 
test, which will be held July 13 and 14 at 
the California Rodeo in Salinas, will attempt 
to learn to ride sufficiently well to place in 
that division. 


Mr. R. D. Case, superintendent of schools, 
Salinas, is in charge of this contest and con- 
ducts the examination. He invites all super- 
intendents and teachers who are in charge 
of the selection of the girls to be his guests 
at the rodeo Thursday, July 14, the day the 
winner is announced. The judging for horse- 
manship will be the previous afternoon at 
the rodeo grounds. The written examination 
for scholastic standing takes place immedi- 
ately following the horsemanship. 


Thirty-two counties had representatives in 
the contest in 1937, which was won by Mary 
Rose Case of Big Bear Valley, San Bernar- 
dino County. In 1936 the contest was won 
by Bertha Hall of Bakersfield, Kern County; 
in 1935 by Barbara Rowland of Santa Ana, 
Orange County. 


*“ARRESTING FROM COVER TO INDEX! 


SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Harlow: Story of America 
McLean: Knowing Yourself and Others 


Rogers, Adams, and Brown: 


Story of 
Nations 


SAFETY 


Dull: Safety First and Last 


SCIENCE 


Davis and Sharpe: Science 

Moon and Mann: Béology—1938 Edition 
Wilson: Descriptive Chemistry 

Wilson: Descriptive Physics 


ENGLISH 


Roberts and Rand: Le?’s Read 
Rostand: Cyrano de Bergerac 
(Hooker Translation) 
Shakespeare: Merchant of Venice 
(Herzberg edition—socializing Shylock) 


GERMAN 


Lipsky and Reifler: 
man I 


Lipsky and Reifler: 
man II 


Beginnings of Ger- 


Beginnings of Ger- 


WORKBOOKS 


Holmes: 
History 


Unit Workbook in American 


Jones and Harpman: Studies in Eco- 


nomic Geography 


Kinney: Tests and Exercises in Business 
Mathematics 


Weymouth: A Guide and Workbook in 
Biology 


CLASSROOM REFERENCE 


Eurich and Wilson: In 1937 
Williamson: Students and Occupations 


*kA high school student’s comment on looking at a Holt man’s samples on a school 


office counter: 
Look at ours!’ 


“Do they really let students use such attractive books for texts? 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, Inc. 


149 New Montgomery, San Francisco 





Dr. Allen at Harvard 


Dr. HOLLIS P. ALLEN of Claremont 
Colleges, formerly deputy superintendent of 
schools, San Bernardino, will be in charge 
of Education at the 1938 summer session, 
Harvard University. Dr. Allen, on leave 
from his California work, is engaged in Har- 
vard this year. 

Among the Californians secured by Dr. 
Allen to conduct courses at Harvard this 
coming summer are Dr. William H. Burton, 
University of Southern California; Dr. Ed- 
win A. Lee, professor of education, Univer- 
sity of California and formerly superinten- 
dent of schools of San Francisco; and Dr. 
George Hunter of Claremont Colleges. 

Dr. Allen extends a cordial invitation to 
all California teachers who may attend the 
N. E. A. summer meeting, or who may be 
in the east, to enroll at the Harvard sum- 
mer school or to visit Harvard during their 
time in the east. 


* * * 


Tact and the Teacher, by Charles Ray 
Van Nice, an interesting book of 109 pages, 
is distributed by Plainview Publications, 
Lawrence, Kansas. Mr. Van Nice is manag- 
ing editor of School Activities, a magazine 
dealing with extra-curricular matters, To- 
peka, Kansas. His book has had a wide read- 
ing throughout the Middle West. 


* * 


Dean Esther Dayman of Mills College was 
elected secretary of National Association of 
Deans of Women at the recent convention 
in Atlantic City. Dean Dayman, president 
of the California state association, has been 
active in both the national and state organi- 
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zations. She was one of the leading forces 
in the organization of the state association 
some eight years ago and has been active 
in its affairs since the beginning. Dean Mary 
Yost of Stanford University was the only 
other California dean in attendance at the 
national meeting. 


* *£ * 


Boy Transiency is considered in two 
recent papers by Dr. George E. Outland of 
Santa Barbara State College. 1. Journal of 
Juvenile Research publishes his paper on 
the home situation as a direct cause of boy 
transiency in the mass migration of young 
men in this country during the past six years. 

2. In a recent issue of School and Society 
is his paper on acceleration and retardation 
among transient boys. He shows that tran- 
sient boys as a group are retarded. 


* * # 


Mathematies Yearbooks 


Nationa Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics issues highly important year- 
books. The series, beginning in 1926, is: 

1. A survey of progress in the past 25 years. 
Curriculum problems in teaching mathematics. 
Selected topics in the teaching of mathematics. 
Significant changes and trends in the teaching 


of mathematics throughout the world since 
1910. 
The teaching of geometry. 
Mathematics in modern life. 
The teaching of algebra. 
The teaching of mathematics in the secondary 
school. 
9. Relational and functional thinking in mathe- 
matics. 
10. The teaching of arithmetic. 
11. The place of mathematics in modern education. 
12. Approximate computation. 
13. The nature of proof. 


Published by Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 525 
West 120th Street, New York City, this 
valuable series has a place in many profes- 
sional libraries. 

W. D. Reeve is editor of The Mathe- 
matics Teacher, official journal of the Coun- 
cil. The National Council has as its pur- 
poses to: 

Create and maintain interest in the teaching 
of mathematics. 

Keep the values of mathematics before the 
educational world. 


Help the inexperienced teacher to become a 
good teacher. 

Help teachers in service to become better 
teachers. 


Raise the general level of instruction in math- 
ematics. 


* * * 


Recently at Columbia University, the 
Plimpton Library has been opened. The 
late George A. Plimpton, over a period of 
60 years, collected books showing the devel- 
opment of the subjects now taught in schools 
and universities. He brought together a re- 
markable collection of rare editions and 
still rarer manuscripts. The Plimpton Li- 
brary shows the history of the textbook. 

With the Plimpton Library is the David 
Eugene Smith Library of material on the 
history of mathematics and the Dale Library 
of Weights and Measures. 
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MeCormick-Mathers Books 


Hhome Mechanics for Girls, by J. C. 
Woodin, is published by McCormick-Math- 
ers Company, Wichita, Kansas. 

This modern age, with its ever-increasing 
array of mechanical devices, has far out- 
stripped the conventional home economics 
courses. It calls for “Home Ec-mechanics,” 
and that is exactly what this new course 
presents—knowledge that will be of untold 
value to the homemaker of today and to- 
morrow. 

It is not the aim of the book to develop 
a high degree of skill, but rather to give 
girls enough information and practice so that 
the everyday mechanical problems which 
arise may be accomplished in a safe and 
workmanlike manner. The book is bound in 
heavy, durable cover stock with 128 pages, 
size 8 by 1034 inches. The 29 units are 
illustrated, interesting, simple, and compre- 
hensive. 

Other important new publications of this 
company are: (1) Modern Projects in 
Woodwork, by Douglass and Roberts, and 
(2) Instruction and Information Units for 
Hand - Woodworking, revised edition, by 
Douglass and Roberts. 

* * * 

El Pomona, the Spring Annual of the 
children at Warm Springs School, Alameda 
County is an attractive, hectographed book 
of 32 pages with many illustrations by the 
pupils. 

The cover is adorned with a beautiful 
Easter block print. Leslie H. Maffey is prin- 
cipal. 

* * & 


Bakersfield to Paris 
Nancy E. EDGAR, Bakersfield High 


School teacher, was announced in New 
York as the winner of the Reid Hall resi- 
dential scholarship at the University of Paris. 

The scholarship permits the recipient to 
live at the American university women’s cen- 
ter while studying at the Paris university. 

Miss Edgar is a native of Bakersfield. She 
was educated in the local schools and re- 
ceived her B. A. degree from Mills College 
in 1934 and her M. A. degree from the 
same institution a year later. She attended 
the University of Mexico in 1937. 

She has been teaching French, Spanish 
and English in the Bakersfield High School. 
She plans to do work at the University of 
Paris for her doctor's degree. 
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In Memoriam 


Chauncey Smith, for a number of years 
Nevada State Superintendent of Schools, was 
well and favorably known in school circles 
in California. His successor is Florence Bray, 
a graduate of Mills College, whose father 
is a former state superintendent. 


Mary Friedrich, a retired teacher of Oak- 
land, and at one time a member of the State 
Council. 


Lyra Jane Shaw of Berkeley, who retired 
last year, having taught for many years at 
Le Conte School there. 


Alice S. Bransford, for 21 years member 
of Red Bluff High School faculty. Born in 
Red Bluff, she graduated from the high 
school there in 1912 and returned as an in- 
structor in 1917. She was a brilliant student, 
graduating from University of California in 


1916 and receiving her master’s degree in 
1922. 


Will L. Frew, one-time principal of high 
schools in Long Beach, Compton and Tulare. 
As a graduate of one of the high schools 
of which he was principal, I testify with 
hundreds of others to the service he ren- 
dered youth. He was a scholar, a profound 
believer in culture, a lover of nature, and a 
friend to youth. 

Will L. Frew, more than any other one 
man, organized the Los Angeles County 
Athletic Association, the first athletic asso- 
ciation organized in the State of California. 

We who knew him admired and loved 
him for the services he rendered youth— 
not only in the classroom, but on the ath- 
letic field. He taught us how to play the 
game fair, to win honestly, and, perchance, 
conduct ourselves as gentlemen in defeat. 
He was a man 

Who marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 


Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
Wrong would triumph. 


Will L. Frew left an indelible impression 
upon his pupils, and all who knew him 
mourn his passing.—V. R. Belieu, Principal, 
Denair Union High School. 


* * * 


Willis Andrew Dunn 


For 25 years, up to the time of his retire- 
ment in 1936, Willis Andrew Dunn was 
principal of John H. Francis Polytechnic 
High School, Los Angeles. 

In his honor and as a memorial, the fac- 
ulty has published a beautiful brochure and 
has established an annual memorial oratori- 
cal symposium on subjects of vital interest 
to Mr. Dunn: world peace and science. 

Printed by the high school press, this 
handsome book was compiled and edited by 
Ethel Magee, Charlotte Lord, and Galen 
Pearson, head of the English, Social Studies, 
and Printing departments respectively. K. L. 
Stockton, now principal of the school, had a 
prominent part in this beautiful and practi- 
cal memorial to a worthy life spent in the 
interests of youth. 





Ah-Ming, a Boy in China has been pub- 
lished recently for Mrs. Grace Graham Keen 
of Hong Kong, China. This well-written 
story of Chinese life is told in a way that 
will interest children from the fifth grade 
through high school. It is extensively illus- 
trated with drawings, which add materially 
to the book. The material used covers prac- 
tically every phase of the life of a Chinese 
youth. Publisher is Stackpole Sons, Cameron 
and Kelker Streets, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Junior Statesmen of 
America 


Woutn Calls to Youth, by Harold Char- 
ters and Elizabeth Kelley, an article in a 
recent issue of The Argonaut, pulsates with 
the fine patriotism of American youth. Char- 
ters is vice-president of the Junior Statesmen 
of America and a senior at Stanford; Miss 
Kelley is secretary of the state executive 
board and a freshman at University of Cali- 
fornia. 


The objective of the Junior Statesmen is 
no less than to “make politics a noble pro- 
fession,” and this is its motto. Some idea of 
how it can be accomplished may be gleaned 
from the following: 

PREAMBLE to the Constitution of the Junior 


Statesmen of America: WE, the youth of the 
United States, in order to interest high school 
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students in American Democracy, raise the moral 
standards, and organize and develop a method of 
discovering and training statesmen for our country, 
do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
Junior Statesmen of America. 

Realizing that “Crime can be controlled, 
not through oratory, but through the relent- 
less efforts of honest citizens intelligently 
organized to combat the menace,” to quote 
Paul W. Kearney, the Junior Statesmen 
have followed the advice of J. Edgar Hoover, 
and launched a campaign of self-education 
in Crime Prevention. 


As young Crusaders, the Junior States- 
men hold high with zeal the torch of nobility 
in politics—Welborn G. McMurray, Direc- 
tor of Circulation, The Argonaut, San Fran- 
cisco. 

¢ @ @ 


Marihuana, the new dangerous drug, by 
Frederick T. Merrill, an illustrated bulletin 
of 48 pages, is published by Opium Re- 
search Committee, Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 1200 National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The abuse of marihuana in 
the United States has been so rapid and 
alarming that the committee has recently 
made a study in this field, results of which 
are published in this important pamphlet. 


The alarming spread of marihuana in 
California makes this authoritative bulletin 
of timely value to all teachers and workers 
with youth. 


FOR A BETTER READING PROGRAM 
GUIDANCE IN READING SERIES 


of which 


NIP AND TUCK (Pre-primer 


NEIGHBORS AND HELPERS 


BOB AND JUDY (Primer) 
hird reader) 


are adopted by the State of California 


To complete this newest and most interesting basal series you 
will also want to secure 


GOOD TIMES TOGETHER (First Reader) and 
FRIENDS ABOUT US (Second Reader) 


Below is listed supplementary equipment which accompanies this series. 


Equipment Material for NIP AND TUCK: 
SUE AND MICKEY [A reading *List Price 
readiness book) $32 
PRACTICE BOOK for NIP AND 
TUCK (Seatwork) ‘ 
Card Holder (For Sentence Building). 2.40 
Picture Cards (45 cards) 1.28 
Sentence Cards (118 cards) 
Phrase Cards (61 cards) 
Word Cards (55 cards) 
Teacher's Guide for Grade One........ 


Equipment Material for 

BOB AND JUDY: 
PRACTICE BOOK (Seatwork) , 
Sentence Cards (74 cards) 
Phrase Cards (281 cards) .... 
Word Cards (283 cards) 
Wall Chart (21” x 33”) 


Equipment Material for 
GOOD TIMES TOGETHER: 
PRACTICE BOOK (Seatwork) 


Phrase Cards (175 cards) _............... ; 
Word Cards (265 cards) 0... 


*List Price 


Equipment Material for 
FRIENDS ABOUT US: 


PRACTICE BOOK (Seatwork) 
Teacher's Guide for Grade Two _....... 


Equipment Material for 
NEIGHBORS AND HELPERS: 


PRACTICE BOOK (Seatwork) _.......... 
Teacher's Guide for Grade Three ._.... 


*Usual discount is allowed on all this equipment material. 


Order now through your regular schoolbook depository. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


159 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 





1233 South Hope Street, Los Angeles 


BACK TO THE FARM 


OCTOGENARIAN BECOMES A STUDENT IN AGRICULTURE 


Francis O. Mower, Oakland* 


Orn in our newspapers and 
magazines during the last two or three 
years, we have run across the slogan 
“Back to.the Farm.” 


This writer, in anticipation of a pos- 
sible hegira farm-ward, has gone back 
to college and among other subjects is 
taking a course in agriculture, using as 
a textbook Virgil’s Georgics, a didactic 
poem in four books, written nearly 
2000 years ago, in which the author 
has expounded the principles of hus- 
bandry with magnificence of diction 
and with remarkable sweetness and 
harmony of versification. Critics con- 
sider the Georgics the most complete, 
elaborate, and finished poem in the 
Latin language. 


A unique feature of this poem is that it 
takes one back to the Golden Age under 
the reign of Saturn, before sin had entered 
the world, before Pandora had opened her 
vanity-case and let loose all the ills which 
now afflict the human race. Perpetual spring 
reigned. The earth brought forth all things 
necessary for man without his labor. Gods 
and goddesses dwelt together down her2 
upon the earth with mortals—all in peace 
and. harmony. 


But the human race became discontented 
and wicked. The gods and goddesses, one 
by one, departed to the skies, until Astraea. 
the goddess of justice, alone remained. At 


last she, too, was compelled to take her de- 
parture. 


A favorite theme of the earlier poets was 
that the goddess would some day return and 
bring back the Golden Age. 


Jupiter had come to the throne of the 
universe and had kept close watch over 
men’s actions during all these years. Man's 
evil conduct had angered him to such an 
extent that he decided to annihilate the 
whole human race in a mighty deluge. 


Deucalion and his faithful wife, Pyrrha, 
were the only survivors of the deluge. They 
re-peopled the earth by picking up stones 
and throwing them backward—the stones 


*Francis O. Mower, Bates College, 1878, member 
of Phi Beta Kappa national scholastic honor so- 
ciety, for 63 years teacher of the classics in secon- 
dary schools, ardent advocate of adult education 
and one who practices what he preaches, has again 
become a student and is attending the University of 
California. 


He is here shown as he appears daily upon the 
Berkeley campus on the way to one of his classes. 
He enjoys the distinction of having been represented 
in the University of California every year for 60 con- 
secutive years, by his students. It is believed that 
no other secondary teacher in the United States 
holds a like record.—Ed. 


which Deucalion threw immediately chang- 
ing into men, while those cast by Pyrrha 
became women. 

Thus was the earth peopled a second time 
with a blameless race of men. 


eB uriter had seen that too much leisure 
had not been good for the race, and so he 
proceeded to shut off all the spontaneous 
supply of food and to compel mankind to 
seek for it by the sweat of the brow. He 
even removed fire from view and hid it in 
the veins of flint, in order that human in- 
genuity might be sharpened in the search 
for it and that man would be forced by his 
own labor to obtain what the earth before 
this period had brought forth spontaneously. 

It would seem, then, that Virgil, out of 
sympathy for the human race, which Jupiter 
had thus suddenly thrown upon its own re- 
sources for its existence, wrote his treatise, 
giving full directions how to provide for 
every emergency in life. The first book treats 
of agriculture in general; the second, of 
vines and trees; the third, of the care and 
breeding of livestock; and the fourth, of 
bees. 


Translations of the more important sec- 
tions would likely be of more interest to 
farmers clubs than to teachers, but as spring 


Francis O. Mower 
of Oakland 


is here, it may be worth while to translate 
Virgil's directions for transplanting and re- 
setting of trees which have been started in 
nurseries. He says: 

‘‘Men whose watchful care nothing escapes, seek 
out the same kind of soil for the nursery, in which 


the young trees are cared for in their infancy, as 
that into which later they are to be transplanted, so 
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that they may not suffer from a change into a differ- 
ent type of soil. 


‘‘And they also mark upon the bark of the trees 
the quarter of the sky which they have faced so as 
to restore each tree in the re-setting of it to the 
same position in which it stood at first—the same 
side bearing the southern heat of the sun and the 
opposite side turned toward the north pole. Habits 
formed in the early life, even of trees, are very 
strong.” 


This writer had the curiosity some years 
ago to test out among modern gardeners 
their knowledge or observance of the fore- 
going rule; and so he asked an English gar- 
dener whether or not he ever took pains in 
the transplanting of trees to set the same 
side of the tree toward the sun that had 
faced it before. He replied that he always 
did so, especially when he took up the trees 
himself. 


The American gardener, when inter- 
viewed, said that it didn’t make a bit of 
difference which side of a tree was set facing 
the sun. 


Columella’s De Arboribus 


This writer admits that it would be diffi- 
cult to prove the absolute truth of either 
statement, but the Roman writer, Columella, 
who wrote extensively upon agriculture in 
the first century, one of whose books, “De 
Arboribus,” is still extant, says that all trees 
should be marked before they are taken from 
the nursery, and adds that it is of great con- 
sequence to preserve the same aspect to 
which they have been accustomed. 


The Greek writer, Theophrastus, who 
flourished in the third century before Christ. 
who was a pupil of Aristotle and succeeded 
him as head of the Peripatetic School, wrote 
nearly a score of books upon the various 
phases of plant life. He says that the posi- 
tion of trees should be regarded as to north, 
east, or south, when removed from their 
original locations. 


Thus we see that the notion of the neces- 
sity of re-setting trees in the same position 
according to the points of the compass in 
which they had formerly stood, appears to 
be of great antiquity. 


Community School 


Society for Curriculum Study has is- 
sued The Community School, edited by Dr. 
Samuel Everett of Northwestern University 
and published by Appleton-Century. Twelve 
contributors have provided the case studies 
in this volume of 500 pages. 


This highly-significant contribution to edu- 
cational theory and practice is a praiseworthy 
report, analysis and discussion of community- 
school programs in numerous different types 
of communities. There is included a foreign 
district in a large city, a laboring community, 
a negro community, an Hawaiian area, an In- 
dian area, etc. The book is of the greatest 
interest to all progressive school people. 
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Lovers of the out-of-doors are marking 
their calendars for Sunday, May 22, date of 
the 25th annual Mountain Play on Tamal- 
pais, Marin County. The vehicle this year 
is Dan Totheroh’s Indian legend, Tamalpa, 
written especially for the mountain. Tam- 
alpa, first produced in 1921 and repeated in 
1923, has had considerable revision by the 
author for the current production. 
Annually some 5000 attend the single 
performance of this unique spectacle of 
Tamalpais. 
* * * 


Aetivities of Seriba 


Scra. the Pasadena school secretaries 
club, is now sponsoring a Red Cross first 
aid course, given with the view of assisting 
those secretaries who deal with children. It 
is very popular and already has helped in 
aiding children who have met with minor 
accidents. 

A committee appointed by the president, 
Lucile Roseman, is working on a book deal- 
ing with the duties of city school secretaries. 
Each school, office and department is sub- 
mitting to the chairman, Doris Coventry, a 
statement of daily duties performed. This 
book will assist those persons employed full- 
time as well as the substitutes. 

The final banquet, at which time the offi- 
cers for next year are installed, will be held 
the first week in June. Plans are being made 
for a most interesting evening. — Dorothy 
Chancellor, publicity chairman. 


* * # 


Prizes for Short Plays 


A LONG list of cash and other prizes, 
topped by a new 1938 model silent portable 
typewriter of nationally-known make, is of- 
fered by The Berkeley Playmakers of Berke- 
ley, California, for the best one-act plays 
submitted in their 15th annual playwriting 
contest. Anyone is eligible to compete. Clos- 
ing date is September 1. 

A production will also be awarded the 
best plays received. All contestants will be 
sent analyses and constructive criticisms of 
their entries. 

Rules and complete list of prizes can be 
obtained by writing Berkeley Playmakers, 
1814 Blake Street, Berkeley. 

Judges will be George Warren, retired 
drama editor of the San Francisco “Chron- 
icle,” and Irving Pichel, well-known Holly- 
wood director, actor, and author. 





* * 





Health Section Report, World Federation 
of Education Associations convention at 
Tokyo, Japan, was recently published by 
Health Section Secretariat of the Federation, 
address, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 
Sally Lucas Jean is executive secretary. The 
report of 250 pages is a comprehensive 
world survey of good health for children 
and youth and is of great value to all work- 
ers in this field. 























Two Poems 


Received from Mrs. Anna F. Bissell, Princi- 


pal, Moffitt Creek School, Fort Jones, 
Siskiyou County 


SMOKE 


Florence Cardoza, age 12 years, Seventh Grade 


SB voxe goes up in rolling leaps, 
Going upward in soft, white puffs. 
Slowly across the sky it sweeps, 
And lies up there in layered ruffs. 


Rising slow, rising far, 

Rising to its resting bar. 

Slowly then amidst the clouds, 
Leaving behind its dying shrouds. 


SPRING 
Geraldine Cardoza, 9 years old, Fourth Grade 


‘Re sun is shining, oh, so bright! 
And the sky is blue and white; 

It is spring so gay, 

While boats go swimming by the bay. 
In every direction in and out, 

Flowers and hills with grass about. 


The trees are getting very green, 
Looking out of the sun-beams. 
Birds’ nests in every limb, 

Birds are here for spring again. 


Flowers bloom pink, blue, and gold, 
Then their petals begin to unfold; 
They look so pretty on the ground 
Spring is here all around. 


* * * 


Roads To Reading by Reba G. Mack, 
Sacramento High School, William A. Mce- 
Call, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and John C. Almack, School of Education, 
Stanford University, illustrated by Richard 
Dodge, a delightful volume of 50 pages 
(published by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany), features practical aids in learning to 
read and in teaching reading. 




















Enjoy Colorful San Franctsco 
—AT THE PALACE 


San Francisco activities center at the world- 
famous Palace Hotel. Make it your hotel in 
this cosmopolitan city and enjoy your stay to 
the utmost. Famed Palm Court, the Rose 
Room Bowl with its dinner dancing, and 
other Palace features will make your stay a 
memorable one. Rates are from $3.50 (single) , $5.00 (double). 


THE PALACE HOTEL 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ARCHIBALD H. PRICE 





New Gregg Books 


Grecc Publishing Company, with Pa- 
cific Coast and Orient headquarters in San 
Francisco, has recently issued three commer- 
cial books of interest and value in the sec- 
ondary field. 

Typewriting for Personal Use, by Black- 
stone and Yerian, now appears in a second 
edition, with many improvements and mod- 
ernizations. 

Influence of Geography on Our Economic 
Life, by Ridgley and Ekblaw, is a substantial 
text of 670 pages, richly illustrated with pic- 
tures, graphs and maps; supplemented by a 
workbook, teacher's manual and tests. 

Essentials of Business Mathematics, Prin- 
ciples and Practice, by Rosenberg, an inten- 
sive course of 335 pages, is now in its sec- 
ond edition. This comprehensive text on 
commercial arithmetic is divided into well- 
organized sections and provides practice on 
all important topics of fundamental arithme- 
tic and of the arithmetic of business. 


Beyond High School 


Miharcaret E. BENNETT, director 
of guidance, Pasadena city schools, and 
Harold C. Hand, associate professor of edu- 
cation, Stanford University, are joint authors 
of this excellent and noteworthy McGraw- 
Hill book which comprises 240 pages with 
illustrations. 

Volume I of this series, School and Life, 
deals with the difficult problems of first- 
year high school students. Volume II, De- 
signs for Personality, guides the student 
toward a wholesome, objective appraisal of 
self and of his life goals and values. 

In Beyond High School the student 
studies realistically the major perplexities 
which he will encounter when high school 
days are over. The series is of unusual merit. 
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Bachelor of Edueation 
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dance. In fact, the inter-relation of summer 
study with practical in-service research and 
experimentation constitutes the most distinc- 
tive feature of the plan. Details of adminis- 
tration would be out of place in this article, 
but descriptive material can be obtained from 
any of the state colleges. 


Credit for the suggestion out of which 
the plan developed belongs to a small group 
of school superintendents. Many of their 
teachers had expressed a desire to meet mod- 
ern standards of preparation but had pro- 
tested against certain traditional conditions 
for obtaining a degree which seemed to 
them arbitrary and useless from the stand- 
point of genuine professional improvement 
for mature teachers. The Bachelor of Edu- 
cation degree is a sincere attempt to meet 
this service need by the state colleges with- 
out altering the established curriculum of 
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the familiar Bachelor of Arts degree re- 
quired for younger students as the essential 
preparation for beginners in the profession. 


* * # 


COMING 


May 1-7 — Children’s Second Annual 
Spring Book Festival. 


May 2-5—American Red Cross; National 
Convention. San Francisco. Junior Red Cross 
section meets simultaneously. 


May 6, 7—San Diego State College 
Roundtable, an annual educational confer- 
ence. 


May 6, 7—American Council of Educa- 
tion; 21st annual meeting. Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 


May 14—California Society for the Study 
of Speech Correction. Western Women's 
Club, San Francisco. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


May 16-June 10— National Recreation 
Training Institute. Hearst Gymnasium, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 

May 17-21 — California County Libra- 
rians; annual convention. Ambassador Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles. 


May 20, 21— American Association of 
University Women; California state conven- 
tion. Hotel Del Monte. 

May 23-27—California Congress of Par 
ents and Teachers; 39th annual convention 
San Francisco Exposition Auditorium. 


June 2— Pasadena Scriba Club; annual 
dinner. University Club, Pasadena. 


June 19-25—New Education Fellowship 
Pan-Pacific Conference. Honolulu, Hawaii. 


June 20-23—National Conference on Vis- 
ual Education; 8th session. At Francis W. 


Parker School, Chicago. 


June 20-25— American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Pacific Divi- 
sion; summer meeting. San Diego. 


June 23-30 — International Recreation 
Congress. Rome. 


June 26-30—National Education Associa 
tion; summer meeting. New York City. 


June 26-July 2—National Conference of 
Social Work; 65th annual meeting. Seattle. 


June 27,29—National Council of Teach: 
ers of Mathematics; fourth summer meeting. 


New York City. 


June 28-30—National Convention on Stu- 
dent Government; 8th annual convention. 
New York City. 


June 30-July 1—University of Chicago 
School of Business; fifth annual conference 
on Business Education. 


July 1-15—Second Annual Conference on 
Elementary Education sponsored by Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals and 
School of Education, New York University, 
at NYU. For information write to Eva Pink- 
ston, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 


July 5-10 — National Congress, Parents 
and Teachers; seminar on parent-teacher 


work; at national headquarters, Washington, 
BD. &. 


July 6-10—Stanford Education Confer- 
ence on Social Education. Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


September 3-5—California School Trus- 
tees Association; annual convention, Los An- 
geles. 


October 25-28—American Public Health 
Association; 67th annual meeting. Kansas 
City. 

November 6-12 — American Education 


Week; auspices American Legion, N. E. A., 
U. S. Office of Education. 


November 21-23—C. T. A. Central Coast 
Section; annual convention and institutes 


Salinas. 
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Gaylord Pamphlet Binder, 
shown at right — makes pam- 
phlets look better, handle 
easier and last longer. 
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Gaylord Multibinder, above, 
keeps magazines all in one 
piece, protects covers and fa- 
cilitates handling. 


(; LV | | () \ (; I k Gaylord Pamphlet Binders give a substantial appearance to 
I 


your leaflets and small magazines — make them easier to 

handle and protect covers and pages against wear and tear. 

Ti Easy to bind ~ just moisten gummed strip and insert booklet. 
O ’ ie Inexpensive. A wide variety of sizes, styles and colors. 


Multibinders offer a strong, convenient way to bind one or 
more magazines. Covers are securely laced. Magazine back 
titles show, a great convenience for shelf filing. Multibinders 
x are simple to use, extremely durable and come in all standard 

sizes witha variety of styles of board, covers and bindings. 

_ 

| Gaylord Pamphlet Binders or Multibinders also made to order. 

and | 5 Submit your special problem for our suggestion and prices. 

~!. ~ A 


Ls (GAYLORD BROS., inc 


STOCKTON, CALIF. Est. 1896 SYRACUSE, N. ¥ 


How Chewing Gum 


keeps those ~~ young. smiles 
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Four Services 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


EASY 


a NANT ak 
Tey KS TO MEET PERSONAL NEEDS 


To teachers with public school tenure, this bank’s Personal Loans, in amounts from $100 
up, are available without co-signers. Repayment is spread over 12 months. The charge, $6 
per $100 borrowed, includes without extra charge, special life insurance to cover the unpaid 
balance. 


EASY 


NANT aa 
LOANS TO REPAIR AND IMPROVE HOMES 


—and other structures, and to build small homes. These government sponsored F. H. A. 
(Title 1) loans afford the lowest rates and most liberal terms ever offered on credit of this 
type. Almost any “built-in” improvement, from a coat of paint to complete remodeling, 
can be financed. These loans are normally available regardless of mortgage on property. 


7D | 


PAYMENT 
Tee LO BUY AND BUILD HOMES 


F.H.A. Title II loans on new homes for a maximum of 25 years and covering up to 90% 
of appraised value. For full information, ask the manager or loan officer at our nearest office. 


TO BUY AUTOMOBILES 


Two Economies: (1) Lowest prevailing rates. (2) No charge for conversion or confiscation 
insurance. These two advantages combine to net you a worthwhile saving on the monthly pay- 
ment purchase of an automobile. For details, see your insurance man, or... 


Inquire at this bank’s office near your home or school. 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY 


BANKING SINCE 1854 


Many Offices Serving Head Office: San Francisco 
Northern California's | Ve Commercial Banking : 
Centers of Population R Savings : Trust 


Member Federal Reserve System Be Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 





